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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: *“* Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
te accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. mandere who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4 8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrel! & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Gaiveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M, Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Ratiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


V=a is regularly on sale by every first- 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3, West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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66 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,"’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

«A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


TAILORS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend tothe designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles, Special attention 
given to the execution of orders requiring care and 
discretion. References given and required. Mrs. 
M. K. ZusT, 100 West 94th Street. 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
will select materials or execute orders for 
gowns in the very latest models. Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken. References given and 
required. Address until September, MRS. ELEANOR 
Lewis, care Monroe & Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, 
Paris, France. 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 
S a woman of refinement, taste and experience. 
Entire trousseaux undertaken. Interior decor- 
ating a specialty. References given and required, 
Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN, 2 and 4 Thirty- 
third Street, West, opposite Waldorf Hotel, N, Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 





**MOWBRAY”’ 


TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE TROUSSEAUX 
DESIGNED—GOWNS 


27 E. 21st Street, New York 





B. SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th S!., near Fifth Ave, 





MLLE,. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
ts West jzoth Street 


JEAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 4sith Street 





BERTHE MAY 
GOWNS, JACKETS, PETTICOATS 
CORSETS TO ORDER ANP IMPORTED 
125 West 56to Street 


PAULINE 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





AMERICAN HERALDRY. Heraldic assistance ; 
critical and practical rende’ ed to genealogists, families 
and designers, Work sent for examination, returnable 
it not desired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Puarsuivant-of-Armes Mem.. N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Soc., Societe Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald 
Society zu Berlin. 104 W 120th St., New York, 
or Southampton, L.I., Box 66. 





A WELL-ESTABLISHED DRESSMAKER 
wishing to extend her business will fill orders with- 
out charge for ladies recommending new customers, 
Address for particulars, A. H., care Vogue. 





HENRY ARDEN 
JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS BOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIRRE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 





AUX ELEGANTES 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 3cth St. 


Paris New York 





MAISON BENOIT 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 








HATS AND BONNETS 





MME. MARLOW 
IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
LATEST PARISIAN STYLES IN SPRING HATS 
351tFifth Avenue (opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 
New York. Also London and Paris 





E.M. HEALY 
IMPORTER 
407 Fifth Avenue 
HAS QUITE A CHOICE SELECTION OF 
HATS AND BONNETS 





FRAME 
FASHIONABLE DR#SSMAKING 
EVENING AND RECEPTION GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
48 West 37th Street, New York 





YOU MANS-— HATS 
ROUND HATS AND B /NNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


Brown.—On Wed., 11 May, at her re; 
dence, 31 E. 36th Sc., Julia Port, widow of 
James M. Brown, in the 80th year of he; 
age. 

Havemeyer.—On 9 May, at Roslyn, 
Long Island, Charles F. Havemeyer, in th. 
zist year of his age. 

Lathrop.—i2 May, Francis A. Lathrop, 
at her mother’s 47 West 30th St. 

Paton.—Suddenly of pneumonia, on jo 
May, Annie Stavely Paton, aged 76, widow 
of William Paton and daughter of the Jat 
William Agnew, at her late residence, No, 
15 W. 19th St. 

Trimble.—On Mon., 9 May, Emma W,, 
wife of the late William J. Trimble, in the 
52d year of her age, at her late residence, 
Niverville, N. Y. 

Whitehead.—At 12 W. 18th St., on 
11 May, Gerrard Irvine Whitehead, in the 
61st year of his age. 

Whitewright.— On Fri., 13 May, at his 
residence No. 16 W, 2.d St., William 
Whitewright, in the 84th year of his age, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Clarke-Bottome,— Miss Grace Clarke, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Benedict Clarke, 
to Mr. Henry Howard Bottome, son of the 
late Rev. Francis Bottome. 

Cleveland -Mead.—Miss Elsie M. Cleve. 
land, daughter of Dr. Clement Cleveland, 
of 59 West 38th Street, to Mr. Robert Gill 
espie Mead, Jr. 

Dunning-Starr.— Miss Alice Dunning, 
daughter of the late Benjamin F. Dunning 
to Dr. M. Allen Starr. 

Folsom-Haight.—Miss Margaret Win- 
throp Folsom, daughter of Mr. George Win. 
throp Folsom, to Mr. C. Sidney Haight, son 
of Mr. Chailes Coolidge Haight. 

Gallaudet-Smith.—Miss Edith Gul 
laudet, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Thoma 
Gallaudet to the Rev. Herbert Stanley Smith, 
of Lambertsville, N. Y. 

James-Wallach.—Miss Edith James, 
daughter of ex-Judge James, of Washingt, 
to Mr. Richard Wallach. 

Lefferts- Wl liams.— Miss Elsie Schuy- 
ler Lefferts, daughter of Mr. William H 
Lefferts, to Mr. Blair Williams. 

Peck-Gardiner.—Miss. Louise Gordon 
Peck, daughter of Mis Ernest Hamilton 
Peck, to Mr. George N. Gardiner, Jr., son 
of Mr. George N. Gardiner. 

Wells-Floyd.—Miss Elizabeth S. Wells, 
daughter of Mr. Lawrence Wells, to Mr. 
William Floyd, son of Mr. John Gelston 
Floyd. 


WEDDINGS 


Mackay-Duer.—Mr. Clarence Hunger. 
ford Mackay, son of Mr. John W. Mackyy, 
and Miss Katherine Duer, daughter of Mr. 
William Duer, were married at the home of 
the bride’s parents, 17 W. 21st St., on Tue, 
17 May, at noon, Archbishop Corrigan off- 
ciating. Bridesmaids, Miss Daisy Leiter, Mis 
Lila Vanderbilt Sloane, Miss Inez Telfner, 
Miss Evelyn Burden. Best man Mr. Colun- 
bus E, Baldwin. Ushers Mr. Philip M. Lydig, 
Mr. Frank Lyon Polk, Mr. F. L. H. Betts, 
Mr. William P. Burden, Mr. W. S. Martin. 

Rogers-C ondé-—Mr Lebbens Harding 
Rogers, Jr, son of Mr. Lebbens Harding 
Rogers, and Miss Marie Dorcas Condé, 
daughter of Mr. Swits Condé, were marriei 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church ot 
Tue. eve., 17 May, at 8 pe. m., the Rev. Dr. 
John Hall officiating. Maid of honor, Mis 
Ruth Condé. Bridesmaids, Miss Edwards, 
Miss Freeman, Miss Monroe, Miss Gray 
Best man, Mr. Joseph M. Schenck. Ushers, 
Mr. Henry Silcock, Mr. Edward Cook, Mr. 
Gerrish Milliken, Mr. Stuart West, Mr. 
David B. Melick, Mr. Henry M. Hyde. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Duryea-Smith.—Mr. Chester Burnell 
Duryea and Miss Nina Larré Smith, daughter 
of Mr. Franklin Smith, will be married in 
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Trinity Chapel on Wed., 1 June, at half past 


Tr. 
oviumphreys-Prince. —Mr. Willard 
Humphreys and Miss Mary Prince, daughter 
of the late John D. Prince, will be married 
in the Church of St. Luke, the Beloved 
Physician, at Ringwood, N. J., on Wed., 1 
une. 


RECEPTIONS 


Smith.—Mr. George Stuart Smith gave a 
reception last week at his home, 25 W. 34th 
St., in honor of his sister, Miss Nina Larve 
Smith. Present were Mrs. Robert W. 
Rutherfurd, Mr. and Mrs, Albert Bierstadr, 
Mr. and Mrs. Townsend, Miss Martina 
Johnstone, Mr. and Mrs. Hobart Porter, 
Mrs. J. Fred. Pierson, the Misses Pierson, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Fred. Pierson, Jr., Mrs. 
Bryce Gray, Jr., Miss Leary, Mrs. Charles 
W. Cooper, Mr. and Mrs W. E. D. Stokes, 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Stuyvesant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Gilbert Thébaud, Mrs. Jules Rey- 
Mr. and Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Judge 
and Mrs. Charles A. Peabody, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Pepper, of Philadelphia, Mr. and 
Mrs. James A. Scrymser, Mrs. Franklin 
Waldo Smith, Mr. G. S, Smith, Mrs. Léon 
Marié, Mrs. Grenville Winthrop, Mrs, 
Henry G. Trevor, Mrs. H, Victor New- 
comb, Mrs. George R. Schieffelin, Mrs. 
Hiram Duryea, Miss Duryea, Mrs. Henry 
Burden, the Misses Dudley, Mr. and Mrs, 
Alfred Duane Pell, Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, 
Jr., and Mrs. Robert Sturgis. 


DINNERS 


Mackay.—Mr. Clarence H. Mackay gave 
his farewell bachelor dinner in the east room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on Thu. evening, 12 
May. Present were Messrs, William Stow, 
Ford Huntington, Duncan E. Cameron, 
George Blagden, Jr., J. B. Eustis, Jr., Fran- 
cis Bishop, Belmont Tiffany, Louis F. Hol- 
brook Betts, Lohn Lorimer Worden, Worth- 
ington Whitehouse, Whitney Warren, Wil- 
liams P. Burden, O. S. Campbell, Alfonso 
de Navarro, C. C. Baldwin, R. Livingston 
Beekman, Robert C. Sands, Edward N. 
Bulkly, Richard T. Wilson, Jr., and W. 
B. Martin. 


INTIMATIONS 
Barney.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. 


Barney will spend the summer at their coun- 
try place at Southampton, L. I. 

Brown.—Mr. and Mrs. John Nicholas 
Brown will sail this week for Europe, to be 
present at the wedding of Mrs. Brown’s sis- 
ter, Miss Edith Dresser, to Mr. George W. 
Vanderbilt. 

Canfield.—Mr. A. Cass Canfield has 
taken Mr, Henry White’s villa at Newport 
for the season. 

Coffin.—Mr. and Mrs. Edmuud Coffin 
have taken the cottage of Mr, Alexander 
Morton at Southampton, L. I., for the sum- 
mer. 

Frelinghuysen.—Mr. Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen has taken Mr. Fernando Yzna- 
ga’s house at Tuxedo, where he and his bride 
will spend part of the summer. 

Leary. —Miss Leary has taken the Law- 
rence cottage at Newport for the season, 

McCurdy.—Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. 
McCurdy and Mr. and Mrs, Robert H. Mc- 
Curdy have opened their country houses at 
Morris Plains, N. J. 

Miller.—Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman Miller 
will occupy the residence of Mr. J. Law- 
rence McKeever at Southampton, L. I., this 
summer, 

Speyer.—Mr. James Speyer recently 
purchased a large country place at Scarbor- 
ough-on-the-Hudson. 

Stewart.—Mr. and Mrs. John A, Stew- 
art have opened their country place at Mor- 
istown for the summer. 

Tefft.—Mr. and Mrs. William Tefft will 
spend the summer at their country place at 
Great Ba-ington, Mass, 

Twon sly.—Mr. and Mrs, H. McK. 
Twombly have stopping with them at their 
country place near Morristown Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto 
G. Fabbri and Miss Knowlton, 

Opera House.—The annua meeting of 
the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera 
and Real Estate Company, the corporation 
which owns and controls the Metropolitan 


nal, 


Opera House, was held last week. The 
Board of Directors was re-elected, as follows : 
Messrs. Samuel. D. Babcock, George F. 
Baker, George S. Bowdoin, Robert Goelet, 
G. G. Haven, Adrian Iselin, A. D. Juilliard, 
Luther Kountze, D. O. Mills, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, William C. Whitney, George Pea- 
body Wetmore and H. McK. Twombly. A 
meeting of the directors was also held, and 
the following officers were re-elected: Presi- 
dent, G. G. Haven; Vice-President, Adrian 
Iselin; Treasurer, George S. Bowdin. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Robert Goelet, George S. 
Bowdoin and William C. Whitney; Secre- 
tary, Henry M. McLaren. 


GOLF 


Baltusrol.—The annual spring tourna- 
ment of the Baltusrol Golf Club was held 
last week, and was finally won, after three 
days’ play, by H. P. Toler, Baltusrol, who 
defeated Jasper Lynch, Lakewood, inthe final 
match by 7 upand 6 toplay. The Consolation 
Cup was won by A. G. Jennings, Dyker Mea- 
dow, who beat A. G. Hamilton, Baltusrol, in 
the tinals, by 4 up 3 to play. The team match 
held on Sat., 14 May, was won by the home 
team with a total of 374. Essex County was 
second with a total of 381. 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Arriving Tue., 10 May, Mr. 
H. W. Allen, Mr, and Mrs. W. H. Brad- 
ford, Mr. A. J. Brice, Mr. Charles H, 
Cramp, Mr. C. C, Curtis, Miss Curtis, Col. 
De Lancy A. Kane, Mrs. De Lancey A. 
Kane, Mrs. Albert Lewis, Mr. Joseph Pu- 
litzer, Mr. Arthur F. Street, Mrs. W. A. 
Street, Miss Susan Street, Gen. George Wil- 
liams, Mr. C. W. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Morgan Wing, Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
Winslow. 


Britannic.—Sailing Wed., 11 May, Mr. 


and Mrs. Clifford Barnes, Mr. Chas. A. Bell, 
Mrs. Reginald Brookes, Mr. G. S, Hamil- 
ton, Mr. George L. King, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
T. Lee, Mrs, Henry Slater, Miss Slater, Mr. 
S. C. Talbot. 


RED CROSS NOTES 


The General Committee on Auxilia- 
ries which has the power to join all the 
committees connected with the National Red 
Cross, held its second meeting on Sat., 14 
May, at the residence of Mrs. John Lyon 
Gardiner, 674 Mad. Ave. The officers of 
this committee are: Mrs. Gardiner, chair- 
man; Mrs. Paul Dana, No, 1 Fifth Ave., 
secretary; Miss Martha L. Draper, Mrs. 
Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
Mrs Butler Duncan, Mrs. Henry C, Potter, 
Mrs. Lesser and Mrs. George F. Shrady, 

Any Committee of women wishing to unite 
with the Red Cross is asked to communicate 
with Mrs. Paul Dana, 1 Fifth Ave. 

The seven committees already formed are : 

No. 1—Is the New York Ambulance and 
Red Cross Equipment Society, of which Mrs, 
Cowles is president. , 

No. 2—Auxiliary Committee Woman’s 
Conference of the Society of Ethical Culture ; 
chairman, Mrs. Ollesheimer. 

No. 3—Hospital Equipment of the Na- 
tional Red Cross, for which no chair is as yet 
appointed. 


No. 4— Yonker’s Auxiliary to the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross Relief Committee ; 
Mrs. T. H. Silkman, chairman. 

No. 5—Metcalf Bliss Red Cross Auxiliary ; 
chairman, Mrs. W. L. Bliss, No. 128 East 
71st St. 

No. 6—New York City Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; Mrs. 
Donald McLean, chairman. 

No. 7—Columbia University Red Cross 
Auxiliary, chairman, Mrs. Seth Low ; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Norman Smith ; treasurer, Mrs. 
J. M. Burdick, Dean Smith will represents 
Barnard College, and Miss Russell, Teachers’ 
College. 

The receipts at the International Health 
exposition on Sat., eve , 14 May, were given 
to the Treasurer of the American National 
Red Cross Society, Wm. T. Wardwell. 

The Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco held a special meeting in aid of the Red 
Cross of Cal, A committee was appointed to 
collect $10 from each member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which amounted to $4,000; 
in addition $3,000 has been collected from 
various sources. 

The Red Cross was founded by Louis 
Appia, a Swiss physician, born 4 Apr., 1817, 
and Henri Durant. 

The First New York Ambulance Red 
Cross Equipment Society held a meeting on 
Sat., 14 May, at the residence of Pres, Mrs. 
W. J. Cowles, 689 Mad. Ave. This com- 
mittee will buy and equip ambulances for the 
use of the Red Cross work in the field, and 
for the hospitals during the present war. The 
following contributions have been received : 
Mrs. Broughton Wood, Mrs. Royal Phelps 
Carroll, Mrs, Levi P. Morton, Mrs. D. O. 
Mills and Miss Trevor have given $2,000 
apiece. Smaller gifts are Mr. James K. 
Gracie, $100; Miss Amy F. Phipp, $25; 
Guenther Schmidt, $10; Mrs. W. J. 
Cowles, $100; Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, $100; 
Mrs, Gallatin, $100; Mrs. Butler Duncan, 
$50; Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Jr., $100; 
Miss Katherine Brice, $500; Mrs. Egerton 
Winthrop, Jr., $50; Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff, 
$250; Mrs. Simon Borg, $100; Mrs. J. P. 
Morgan, $100; Joseph Goulding, $100, 
Miss Ellen J. Stone, $100; Miss Angelica 
Gerry, $10; the Rev. James Johnson, $25; 
Mrs. W. M. Bliss, $25. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE I 


Ive opera companies are at present en- 
deavoring to amuse the New York 
public—four with already popularized 

works and the other with an opera new to 
this part of the country. First is the Castle 
Square Company at the American Theatre. 
After playing Faust to packed houses, it in- 
termits that play for the week and gives Fra 
Diavolo. Faust is to be put upon the boards 
again on 23 May. 


At Wallack’s Theatre the Royal Italian 
Opera Company began a fortnight’s engage- 
ment on Monday evening, when it presented 
Puccini’s La Bohéme. This company has 
sung acceptably in many American cities. 


The Isle of Champagne, with Thomas 
Seabrooke in the title réle, has begun an en- 
gagement at the Broadway Theatre. 


The Bride Elect at the Knickerbocker 
continues on its merry and martial way. The 
managers announce that the opera contains 
‘¢ stirring marches, music that thrills.”’ 


At the Star Theatre, The Bohemian Girl 
is being given for the week inexpensively. 


Pink Dominos is revived at the Herald 
Square Theatre at reduced prices by a very 
competent stock company. 


Shenandoah, Bronson Howard’s melo- 
drama, has been brought out very elaborately 
at the Academy of Music. 


The Little Minister—Maud Adams— 
Garrick Theatre. 


Mr. William Crane as His Honor the 
Mayor will not be seen in New York this 
season, after this week, 


This is the last week of Richard Mansfield 
and the First Violin at the Madison Square 
Theatre. 


An American Citizen and Mr.‘ Nat Good- 
win are at the Harlem Opera House for the 
week, 


The Man From Mexico is at the Grand 
Opera House this week. 


Diplomacy, at the Columbus Theatre this 
week, engages the services of Blanch Walsh, 
Aubrey Boucicault and other capable actors. 


The Tarrytown Widow at the Bijou is set 
down for a run of several weeks. 


Way Down East, the Manhattan Theatre 
attraction, will reach its one-hundred and 
twenty-fifth representation on 23 May. The 
occasion is marked out for souvenir celebra- 
tion. 


Mrs. Fiske will appear in Divorgons for 
her final week at the Fifth Avenue, Mean- 
while she continues to delight her admirers in 
A Bit of Old Chelsea and Love Finds the Way. 


The Moth and the Flame continues to 
draw crowded houses at the Lyceum. 


AT THE THEATRES 

American Theatre—8.15, Fra Diavolo. 
Bijou—8.15, The Tarrytown Widow, 
Broadway—8.15, Isle of Champagne, 
Columbus—8.15, Diplomacy. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Circus Girl, 

Empire—8.30, His Honor the Mayor. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Mrs. Fiske. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Man-o-War's Man. 
Garden—8.25, The First Violin, 
Garrick—8.20, The Little Minister, 

Grand Opera House—8, Man From Mexico, 
Harlem Opera House—8.15,An American Citizen. 
Knickerbocker— 8.15, The Bride-Elect. 
Lyceum—8.30, The Moth and the Flame, 
Manhattan—8.15, Way Down East. 
Star—8.15, The Bohemian Girl, 

Electrical Exhibition, Madison Square. 
Keith's —Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s— Variety. 

Health Exposition, Grand Central Palace. 
Pastor’s— Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial's— Burlesque and Variety. 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks, etc. 





The following interesting item is from the 
London Daily Chronicle: ‘* The installation 
of the French Society of Musical Authors, 
Composers, and Publishers in a splendid new 
house in the Rue Chapel, may fairly be re- 
garded as marking an epoch for all interested 
in what was once the most intangible form of 
property. Little more than fifty years ago 
Ernest Bourget happened to hear one night a 
song of his composition being trolled forth at 
the al-fresco Concert des Ambassadeurs in the 
Champs Elysees. A few days later his solic- 
itor put a veto on the performance of the 
ditty in question, but was laughed to scorn, 
It took three years of litigation to establish 
the composer’s rights, nor was it until 1850 
that the profession united to establish a syn- 
dicate for the protection of their interests, 
Since then the progress made has been enor- 
mous, The society has 6,000 members, and 
850 agents at home and abrord. It recovers 
about $225,000 a year for its subscribers, and 
besides paying them their fees, it supports 160 
pensioners.’* 











Riding Habits and Cycling Costumes 
5 West 36th Street, New York 





IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
275 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE HOLLAND HOUSE 


Cotiran- 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 








13 West 30th Street, New Y Sk. 





















































































Lyons Spring Silks. 


Plaid, Stripe and Check Taffetas, | 
Taffetas 3 a Bordure et a Volant, 
Black Taffetas Meteore pure dye. 


| 
White Silksand Satins. | 


Rich Silks for Wedding Gowns, | 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. | 


Fancy Silk Grenadines. | 


India Foulards, Printed Satins, Rongeants. | 


roadway KH 19th “a. 


NEW YORK. 


Candy connoisseurs hold up 


Whitman's 


Chocolates and Confections 
as the highest standard of candy excellence, 
Sold everywhere, 

Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful, Made instantly with boiling water. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 

1810 Chestnut Street, 

Philade!phia, 








From Purest Cotton 
we make 


St/ver 


Sheen 


The perfect substitute for 
silk as lining for Waist and 


Skirt. 


Perfect for foun- 


dation for light summer 
Gowns, and for lining Bi- 
cycle, Golfing, Yachting 
and all Athletic Costumes. 
ALL DEALERS HAVE IT. 





FRENCH 


Model Patterns 


of the latest 


Paris Ideas in Dress 


are on sale at the Show Rooms of 
our pattern department. Each pat 
tern consists of a made up mode] 
and a flat pattern to cut from. 
This feature is original with us and 
obviates the necessity of taking the 
pattern apart to cut the material. 
This is only one of the reasons 
why our patterns are the best in the 
world. 


GREAT WESTERN PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., 





New York. 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers, 


| 
| 


by *‘ Impression Modeling,’’ the new 
French Method of Fitting and Cutting. 


The 
Morse Broughton Co. 


Paris, 34 rue Vivienne 


New York, 3 East 19th Street 





THE NEXT NUMBER OF 


VOGUE 


DATED 26 MAY, 1898 
WILL BE DEVOTED MAINLY TO 


Children’s Fashions 


including a variety of seasonable de- 


signs, photographic reproductions and 
appropriate illustrations. 








Che Popular SGop.” 


THE ‘LIBERTY "’ COTTON FABRICS 
for the 
Inexpensive Decoration of Country Houses. 








Repreductions of Old Fashion Chintzes and Dimities 
in gay colorings of Flowered Patterns. 


COLONIAL CASEMENT MUSLINS, 





THE SINGAPORE LATTICE (PATENTED). 





Eee The Green Book, “ prego “i Quaint Things” 
Which are sold 
At the Sign of the “* Popular Shop,” 


Mailed on request. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


Wall Papers 
and * Liberty” 
Parcels $5.00 and over 
Carriage Free to all 
Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg'd.) 


42p ST., W., Fabrics. 


AT §tu AVE. 








THE EXHIBIT 
OF THE 
New York Telephone Co. 
AT THE 
ELECTRICAL SHOW 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
ISA 
PRIVATE BRANCH 


EXCHANGE SYSTEM 
ao FULL OPERATION. 


li particulars regardi rates and 
oan details will be furnis by those 
inc of the Exhibit or at the Con- 
tract of the 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO/IPANY, 
18 Cortlandt, 15 De 952 B’way, 
115 Ww. goth. 








| 381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 




































(Bet. 35th and 36:h Sts ) 
Correct GarMenTs ror ALL Functions, 





and 
’ Vt UITS é 
oo SUITS. 


The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and ee Coats. 





ga Society” s Favorite! 


REDFERN says: “Ny 
dainty gown in fashiog 
for 1898 is complet 
unless finished with tha 


*OMO’ 
DRESS 
SHIELD,” 


No Rubber, No Odor, Light 
White and Waterprovi, 
It will outwear rubber ang 

stockinet shields. Itis made of 

a neutral! fibre without use of 

chemicals, 

Samples and price lists cheerfully 

furnished on application. Sizes; 

: 2, 3, 4, in nainsook, white and black. 

Factory, Man'f'd by THE OMO MFG. (0 

Middletown, Conn. New York Office, 394 Canals 













POUDRE DE ANZ LA ROYALE 


A new and deiicate 
Preparation of the 
celebrated French 
chemist, Leon Libert. 
Delicately scentec, it 
is delightfully refresh. | 
ing after bathing. | 
Perfect!y invisible ana 
harmless. A positive 
relief for Prickly 
Heat andallafflictions 
of the skin, Freckles, 
Black Heads, etc. | 
Priceby Pat cents, 

For sale 


A. F. JAMMES, 


909 Broadway, 2 & 4 W. 37th Street, New York 
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Woman of the world typifies to most 
A people a woman whose social experi- 
ences have been so varied in character 
and so extensive that she has become past 
mistress in etiquette, her highest achievement 
being her ability to carry off awkward situations 
with grace and distinction. A thorough wo- 
man of the world is, however, much more than 
an animated guide book of fashionable behavior. 
Through that bitterest of schools, experience, 
she comes to know mankind as it actually is, 
stripped of its masks and its conventions, and 
while she may not echo to the full the dreary 
refrain of the old psalmist, all is vanity, she has 
come gradually to realize the well-nigh abso- 
lute unreliability of the human being. 


Frequently without intention, but under the 
influence of vanity, or pique, or jealousy, the 
disloyal comment is made, or the treachery is 
perpetrated and the trusting friend is cruelly 
wounded ; not so the woman of the world. 
Realizing as she does that self-interest is the 
incentive of most human actions she has ceased 
to be surprised at any possible happening, and 
she endures with equanimity revelations of 
human baseness and human vanity that crucify 
the souls of the unsophisticated and the trusting. 


She cannot escape becoming something of a 
cynic, but her cynicism is of the wary rather 
than the embittered variety ; and although in 
the game of life she guards against being caught 
napping, she bears no malice toward those who 
try to advantage themselves at her expense, nor 
does she throw over even the friend who has 
shown him or herself untrustworthy under some 
special circumstances. Better a lukewarm 
friend than an avowed enemy, and the woman 
of the world makes the best of a situation 
which a less experienced woman or an undisci- 
plined one would make the occasion of a 
quarrel. 


The woman of the world takes humanity as 
she finds it, and as she is without illusions, and 
an adept at keeping her own counsel, she and 
humanity get along capitally together. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE LADY IN WHITE—AN ANGORA ENJOYS A 
THUNDERSTORM—RITUALISM IS TO EN- 
GAGE THE ATTENTION OF THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS, 


Crusade in the name of Venus is in or- 
der, the occasion for it being the pop- 
ularity of the present fashion ot white 

neck finishings. The vast majority of the sex 
feminine is under the delusion that white be- 
comes it amazingly and also that this colorless 
color can be introduced with good results into 
any costume. Nothing could be less close to 
fact. The danger signal should be hoisted 
over white which by its daintiness and cleanly 
suggestiveness allures womankind on to the 
shoals of the unbecoming and the inharmoni- 
ous, thereby wrecking many a pretty gown and 
spoiling many an attractive face. 


* 
* * 


An object lesson in the wearing of white 
was unconsciously supplied by a well-set-up 
and fashionably gowned young woman whose 
beautifully cut and finished toilette attracted 
the eye of every woman as the wearer stepped 
into a car. A black broadcloth tailor-made 
skirt and blouse, trimmed with folds of black 
satin, had the neck of the blouse cut out. The 
opening was filled a white chemisette topped 
by a stiff stock cravat of white piqué above 
which appeared a high white linen collar. The 
wearer was yellow of complexion, unfortu- 
nately, also her teeth were bad in color and 
there were spaces betweenthem. The uncom- 
promising white of the starched stuff she had 
about her neck brought into ugly prominence 
the bad tone of her skin, its blackheads and 
other imperfections and emphasized the lines of 
decay on the edges of her teeth. She presented 
a melancholy specimen of the ruin in effect 
wrought by want of taste. And the to-be- 
pitied girl has many sisters in misfortune whom 
anyone may see who looks about on the ave- 
nues, in churches and theatres and lecture halls 
and wherever else woman is to be seen. 


* 
* * 


A thunderstorm marked by very heavy re- 
verberations shook the city during the night, 
and a kind-hearted woman who was awakened 
by the thunder looked up her Angora kitten, 
remembering how terrified animals frequently 
are during storms. Puss had his night quar- 
ters in the trunk room, the door of which his 
mistress opened, expecting to have Ajax run 
to her in terror. He was not to be found 
either in his bed or around the floor. Think- 
ing he had hidden behind some of the trunks, 
his mistress was about to search for him, when, 
glancing at the window, she saw the little fel- 
low sitting on a trunk, his nose pressed to the 


VOGUE 


window glass, observing the storm with great 
intentness. This was one of many instances 
observed in relation to Angoras that disproves 
the popular idea that this breed of cats is deli- 
cate and so highly nervous as to be very difh- 
cult to rear. 


* 
* * 


It is stated that what are called Ritualistic 
rites, which have been extensively practiced in 
England, are to come in for severe handling in 
the House of Lords, where a resolution is to 
be introduced on the subject by Lord Grim- 
thorpe. The discussion can hardly be more 
profitable, so far as results go, than one of the 
heresy trials to which we are accustomed in 
this country. However, the scorings which 
are promised and their outcome will be watched 
with interest. 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH 


BY MABEL SHIPPIE CLARKE 


an hour. 

Her decks were filled with men and 
women who surrounded one party of travelers, 
only to merge into the throng about another set 
of departing friends. There were flowers and 
laughter in plenty. 

Near the companion-way a young fellow was 
saying good-bye to his mother and sister. The 
slender girl looked ill, and clung to her brother 
with a passion of regret that seemed presenti- 
ment. 

Two nuns were already settled at their books 
in a sheltered corner. 

Joy and sorrow and apathy were within 
handclasps of each other. 

On the pier was an increasing crowd, watch- 
ing the rapid transference to the ship of belated 
luggage and freight, on the trucks of swift- 
running deck hands and stevedores. 

Carriages drove down the pier, the coachmen 
hurrying at the bidding of occupants grown 
nervous at the shortness of the time left before 
the sailing hour. 

It was quarter of ten when a hansom pulled 
up, and a young man alighted, tossed a coin to 
the driver, and slowly crossed the gang-plank. 
He looked about carelessly, for the scene was 
by no means new to him, raised his hat to 
some of his acquaintances, and lounged down 
the deck, looking bored, yet with a certain 
eagerness in the eyes that glanced from group 
to group. 

A girl carrying a huge bunch of flowers 
passed him. 

«¢ Ah, Miss Hooper,” he exclaimed, ** good 


H°=: had steam up, ready to sail in half 


morning. So good of you to come to say 
good-bye to me. It is something I appre- 
ciate !°” 


The girl looked uneasy. Robert Langley 
had a way of speaking the truth in jest, which 
often was puzzling to his friends. In the not 
far distant past, Marion Hooper had for 
him a fancy which she always had feared that 
he suspected. She took pains to emphasize 
her reply. 

«Is it you, Mr. Langley? And you're sail- 
ing to-day? I hadn't even heard that you 
were going across."" 

«« Then those roses aren’t for me?” 


«¢ No, indeed.”’ 
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«< Not even one ?”’ 

**Not one. Do you think that you would 
look well with a pound or so of American 
beauty in your buttonhole ?*’ 

‘<I carry a much larger American beauty in 
my heart without any inconvenience at all,’’ he 
replied. 

There was a note of passion in his voice. 
Marion felt it, and wondered if happiness had 
come to her at last. She looked up shyly, but 
Langley’s eyes were fixed, not on her, but on a 
handsome girl who was approaching. 

Marion sighed. The hope had lived but 
the space of a flash of sunlight—the pain of its 
death was keen for years. 

‘*She is crossing,’ she said to Langley. 
«« My flowers are for her,’’ and she walked 
away to meet Mary Gordon. 

Langley followed her slowly, so that she had 
finished her greeting, and had been pressed to 
one side by the crowd when he took Miss 
Gordon’s hand. 

- «© You see, I came,’’ he said, simply. ‘I 
could not help it."’ 

Hellenia had passed the Liberty statue, and 
was steaming gaily toward the sea, when Lang- 
ley went down to the saloon. The tables, 
covered with flowers, parcels, letters, and dis- 
patches, were surrounded by the devoted people 
who always send back by the pilot a note to 
the relatives from whom they have parted but 
an hour or two before. 

Langley expected nothing, yet he glanced 
over the addresses upon the heap of matter be- 
fore him—by way of precaution—and also to 
see if be knew the names of any of his ship- 
mates. 

After all, there was a bundle for him. Prob- 
ably it was some forgotten article which his 
mother had sent to him, for he had told only 
her and his father of his trip, determined upon 
but a week before. 

He hunted up his stateroom, and sat down 
on the edge of his berth to open the packet be- 
fore he unstrapped his valise. There was not 
much in the little parcel—a baby’s crumpled 
moccasin, and a tear-stained note : 

‘<I do not forget that you have forbidden 
me to write to you, Robert, but I saw your 
name in the sailing-list in the paper, and I 
could not let you go without knowing. Our 
baby is dead, Robert.” 

Langley pressed the little shoe to his lips 
with a sob. The big, beautiful baby was dead 
—the baby with his father’s eyes and his 
mother’s hair. And poor Margaret, his simple 
little country wife, whose only fault had been 
her willingness to marry the foolish young 
student, too proud to acknowledge her—poor 
Margaret had borne it alone. 

With the pilot, when he returned, was 
Robert Langley, filled with the keenest grief 
his life had known, yet firm in a determination 
to right the injustice which his selfishness had 
wrought. 

It was not until the next steamer from New 
York had taken her mail to Mary Gordon, in 
London, that she understood that there might 
be good reason for Langley’s leaving the ship 
without bidding her farewell. 

Her newspaper contained a notice of the 
death of ‘* Robert Langley, Jr., son of Robert 
and Margaret Langley,’’ and there followed an 
announcement of the marriage of Robert 
Langley and Margaret Mason with a date of 
three years before. 

What Life had failed to do, that had Death 
accomplished. 



































SMITH & DILLON, NEW YORK 
Exhibited in Vogue's Third Annual Model Doll Show 
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GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


Barb-lace is the smart trimming for organ- 
dies and lawns, fit for afternoon frocks, and 
especially so is black lace. But insertions of 
black chantilly in graduated widths are laid on 
plain skirts in flat rings one above the other, 
an effective and expeditious trimming. The 
same lace trims the bodice in many pretty ways. 


Gown of gray silk trimmed with plaided black-and-white silk and guipure lace. 
A pinched ruching of chiffon heads the band on skirt. 


collar is a plisse of black chiffon. 





How— 


Much prettier are the white and colored 
lawn matinées than ever before. Such sweetly 
pretty rose-pinks and turquoise-blues in plain 
and figured lawns, modeled after choice French 
bits of dantiness with ribbons and laces to add 
to their becomingness. Very chic are white 
cachemire, surah and flannel matinées reaching 
below the waist, skirts flowing loose from a 


Under the lace 


The pla‘ded silk also forms a band on the skirt. 


‘THIS SEASON— 


Colored batistes are very much used for 
lining sheer lawns and organdies in place of 
taffetas, which made the gown so uncomforta- 
bly warm in mid-summer. Yellow batiste 
will be found a capital under color for figured 
organdies, having blue, gray, black, purple, 
green, crimsons and grayish-white in their 
designs. 


yoke hidden by a lace or needlework collar, 
the skirts finely side-plaited. 


Is Ir NOT— 


Very, very sensible to maintain a separate 
department for wash-skirts, as certain big shops 
are doing? The heiges, linens, crashes and 
white piqués are as fashionable as ever, hence 
the convenience of finding a smart-looking 
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skirt without the bother of being fitted, and 
quite ready to put on. 


THaT— 


Those flat-loop bows in the centre of low 
bodices, one of the Paris touches on winter ball 
gowns, are now seen on many of the elaborate 
night dresses for wedding outfits. 


FORTUNATELY— 


The instep buckles on our spring ties con- 
form to the shape of the foot, a great improve- 
ment on the harness buckles of last season. 
A buckle cannot be too small for slippers, and 
steel is the rage. 





duction, as the need of them has been 

long felt, among those matrons, es- 
pecially, who always choose silks which are rich 
and imposing, and who look their best in them. 
Heretofore, at this season of the year, they 
were obliged to content themselves with taffetas 
and tissues. These new moirés are exceed- 
ingly elegant in appearance as well as choice in 
design and color, many of them striped or 
barred with satin, and at the same time hand- 
somely figured, in the same tones, or in admir- 
able» contrasts. Such silks suggest a severity 
of style, and look best when treated in that 
vein, 

Skirts, for instance, look far better when cut 
in one piece than in two or three parts. For 
instance, a beauty was worn at a recent wed- 
ding at St. Thomas's in two shades of mauve, 
the moiré ground much deeper in tone than 
the stripes, which were six inches apart, and 
between them bouquets of roses shaded from 
white to purple. The front of skirt opened 
slightly over white satin covered with white 
mousseline de soie plissé, a barb of machine 
point lace festooned on each side of the silk and 
caught with small knots of black velvet, hav- 
ing steel buckles in the centre. The back of 
skirt, long and untrimmed, rising into a décol- 
leté princesse, while the bodice in front was an 
open heart-shaped décolletage, showing a high 
chemisette of point lace applied over white 
mousseline de soie, and embroidered with cut 
steel beads, and then laid over mauve mousseline 
de soie. The edge of bodice, finished by two 
narrow puckerings of white and mauve mous- 
seline, de soie and strapped across the front 
with narrow black velvet ribbon, having a 
small bow and steel buckle in the centre. A 
Louis xu collar of lace lined with mauve, 
wired into points, over which a pearl necklace 
closed tightly around the neck. 


Tn moiré silks are a timely pro- 


BLUE 


A pretty garden party gown is of tur- 
quoise blue grenadine, over taffeta. Flaring 
skirt of grenadine with its underskirt just 
touching the ground and built of taffeta of 
the same shade. Three mousseline de soie 
plissés, each one trimmed with narrow yel- 
low lace, is the bottom trimming of this skirt, 
besides the mousseline drapery over the 
gores which adds such softness to the grena- 
dine skirt above it. An extremely smart 
model is the skirt of grenadine, with its 
Spanish flounce beginning at the hips, the 

(Continued on page 318) 
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VOGUE 


(Continued from page 314) then a space and two, a space and one, each 
skirt being mounted on a yoke, fitting to space appropriately divided. The grenadine 
perfection. Two thirds of this flounce is cov- bodice opens down the back and front to belt, 
ered by narrow grenadine flounces, beautifully the opening filled in with plaited lace over 
piped with blue taffeta, and fixed in groups, white silk, and extending into a collar band 


first five on the bottom, then a space andthree, which is sweetly designed with lace and narrow 
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Gown of black chiffon, bodice shirred, yoke of white silk trimmed with black jet, belt and bows 
black chiffon edged with satin ribbon. Three vandyked ruffles on the skirt trimmed with 
quilled black satin ribbon. 
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Gown of yellow batiste, made over silk slip, trimmed 
with ruffles of batiste. Girdle and bow of black rib- 
bon fastened with a gold buckle. 


bands of blue taffeta stitched on each 
edge, and a cerise velvet fold above; 
grenadine elbow sleeves, plaited to the 
arm with top puff, and lace flounce on 
elbow on which are several narrow bands 
of taffeta stitched where the lace is 
mostly net. Cerise velvet rosettes with 
lace centres catch up the lace on the 
inside seam. Cerise velvet belt on the 
bias passes twice round the waist with 
one rosette at waist line, the other on the 
left side of bodice. 


OVERSKIRTS 


We are virtually pledged to overskirts 
from this date onward, as it is not within 
reason to repudiate such attractive French 
models as have been sent over. Besides, 
we may count on our dressmakers know- 
ing what they are about, their good taste 
and judgment being too proverbial for 
them to err in their selection on the other 
side, to say nothing of the pecuniary loss 
they would be subjected to. Here then 
in advance is a description of a gown 
with an over-skirt—especially interesting 
too, because it gives a charming idea of 
the way those checked taffeta robe designs 
are now smartly built in Paris. The 
taffeta is a black and white check with 
border stripes in black satin. The skirt 
foundation is of this silk, walking length, 


(Continued on page 320) 
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(Continued trom page 318) 
as it is a street gown, and has on the bottom two 
silk border ruffles six inches deep, gathered. In 
the back above these ruffles are three wider 
gathered flounces of the same border silk, which 
brings the topmost one near the belt line. 
The overskirt is of finest black cachemire. 
It dips into a broad round point down to the 





bottom ruffles, fitting the upper 

figure very closely, and at the sides 

slopes up to the centre of the back 

at belt line. For trimming around 

the bottom is a black silk passe- 
menterie, having a crimped Tom- 
Thumb fringe on the bottom. The 

flounces in the back extend under 

the sides of overskirt, but no fur- 

ther. Now for the bodice, which is 

made up over a black taffeta lining, 

in part cachemire and in part checked 

taffeta. ‘This cachemire both front 

and back is open from top to bot- 

tom, but fits closely at the sides, 

the space in the back being filled in 

with checked taffeta finely plaited, 

and the two ends of cachemire 

drawn up on each side like bretelles. 

In front, a wide vest of white mous- 

seline de soie drawn into fine pufts 

fills the space from collar-band to 

belt, and the cachemire is also 

drawn up to shoulders like bretelles, 

having on the outer edge the same 
passementerie as on overskirt, but 

the fringe side is in this case turned 
uppermost. Two strips of border 

silk are drawn down from shoulders 

to belt in front, and are slipped 
between the vest and the cachemire, / 
giving a certain ease and becoming 

fulness to the bust line. The 
sleeves follow the model of nearly 

all French sleeves this season—that 

is, are cut in one piece. The check 

silk is slightly gathered on the inside seam, 
and the top drapery is moderately full, having 
epaulettes of border silk in double ruffles over 
each shoulder. The wrists are finished with 
two small points, ruffled with silk. It should 
be mentioned that the collar-band matches the 
vest in material and is in the same way drawn 
into the finest of puffings. At the back are 
two small wired wings of the border silk. 


VOGUE 


THE BACHELOR GIRL 


SECOND PAPER 
( First Paper published in Vogue of 5 May) 

S I have said, when I started out to weigh 
myself in the commercial scales against 
so much bread and butter, to earn my 

own living or starve in the attempt, there never 





was any question as to what I should do. The 
newspaper had already marked me for its own. 
It was a vocation, if ever there was one. Not 
that I was called and chosen by any particular 
editorial body—no, indeed. There was, as an 
old Virginia mammy of my acquaintance said, 
in referring to her matrimonial designs upon a 
certain cullud gentleman, ‘‘ there was no urge- 
ment *’—on the part of the party of the first 
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part. The vocation consisted in the fact that 
the only talent, gift or ability I possess pointed 
in this particular direction. 

By dint of a firm and cheerful confidence in 
myself I managed to impress a belief in this 
ability upon the powers that be in the news- 
paper world, and walked into Park Row with 
an amazing stock of practical ignorance and 





a theory that I should succeed. 

This theory almost amounts to a 
superstition with me. I should be 
willing to lay claim to a star, in a 
small way—not a red planet of war, 
nor the golden rain of Jupiter, but 
a small twinkling luminary some- 
where which watches over my for- 
tunes and moves before me with a 
perpetual kindly ray. Faith moves 
mountains ; faith in a star has 
moved the world. 

It may seem a mere matter of 
superabundant metaphor to invoke 
the celestial bodies, even the small- 
est of them, to shed their light into 
Park Row, yet probably few places 
stand more in need of such illumin- 
ation. For the rest, they call the 
men who succeed there the Napo- 
leons of the street—and this implies 
a star of some sort. And without 
self-confidence, no Napoleon nor 
even a war-editor or a woman re- 
porter ever achieved success. An 
interesting question might be raised 
here, how far the linen collar—of 
the latest mode, be it understood, 
and fresh at least once a day—has 
tended to strengthen the backbone 
of the bachelor girl. 

Next to self-confidence, but a 
long way after it, in my prescription 
for success comes a just estimate of 
one’s abilities. It is better in this 
case to be generous than just. If 
you have an idea that you can do a thing, al- 
ways give yourself the benefit of the doubt, and 
say you can do it. There is a true saying that 
the world takes you at your own estimate— 
less fifty per cent. discount. Do not make 
the mistake of putting the original estimate so 
low that the discount will wipe it out entirely. 

On the other hand, I would not recommend 


(Continued on page 322) 
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tacturing Co., are these silver and gold belts 


facsimiles of army and navy buckles. 


ent shades of gold and silver very closely woven, 
are suitable for any summer gown. 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS—FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE ANOTHER PAGE 





































(Continued from page 320) 
absolutely the example of the man who, when 
asked if he could play the violin, replied that 
he had never tried, but supposed he could. 
This man had a beautiful confidence in him- 
self, but he lacked the minor qualification of 
a knowledge of his limitations. This is bet- 
ter, however, than bothering too much about 
limitations. Resolution sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought never accomplished much 
in the working-day world. The self-doubter 


VOGUE 


reflects it. Some posters are more so than 
others, but the requisite for all posters is color. 
The newspaper view of life must have color 
and movement as well. It must go with the 
band. It is rapid, fluent and impressionistic, 
and there is full scope and demand here for all 
the abilities of the impressionist. Starting with 
an ability to observe, and to write English, the 
neophyte soon acquires an eye for color—news- 
paper or poster color, in which humor is an im- 
portant ingredient to make a ‘story’ out of a 





is the predestined failure. It is better to go 
cheerfully on as far as possible, even if one 
brings up square and sharp against a limitation, 
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than to stop short for fear of a possible barrier. 

In obedience to this philosophy, I assured 
myself, before embarking upon the Red Sea of 
journalism, that I had the buoyancy to ride the 
waves safely, and some sort of a compass to 
direct my course. The object of the news- 
paper, I saw, is to reflect life—as the poster 


meeting of the Board of Aldermen, and to in- 
ject entertainment into the account of the cap- 
ture of a sneak-thief—such are some of the 
minor feats of the newspaper instinct ; for my- 
self, I am aware that I have developed the 
newspaper eye—which will probably some day 
be classed as a pathological phenomenon with 
the carpenter's knee and writer's cramp. To the 
newspaper eye everything interesting is copy, 
everything is color, everything—practically— 
is humor. 

Does a life spent in search of color and 
humor conduce to joy and general content- 
ment of spirit? Or is the bachelor girl, even 
with her linen collar, a colorless and joyless 
creature ? 

What compensations does she find in inde- 
pendence for certain conditions of her life, its 
close view of the machinery of existence, the 
discord of the jarring wheels, and for the ab- 
sence of the things which are generally sup- 
posed to constitute the color and joy of femi- 
nine existence ? 

There is a philosophy which answers these 
questions, and which the Bachelor Girl has 
evolved for herself. It is a philosophy easy to 
live by and by no means comfortless, from 
which many worthy people—my Uncle Elia, 
for example—would deduce that it is not an 
elevating philosophy. 
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However this may be, it has made the 
Bachelor Girl who professes it the honest, 
even-tempered and generally liveable (if not 
loveable) creature that we all know her to be. 

She looks at life from the impressionist’s 
point of view, as potential color and movement 
strictly for purposes of copy. This, I sup- 
pose, might be called the Poster or Park Row 
Philosophy. 
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EVIDENCE OF IT 


‘¢ Oh look, papa !** exclaimed Benny Bloo- 
bumper as he pointed to a suit of complete 
steel armor in the museum. 

‘¢ What is it, Benny ?”” 

‘They had football in the olden times, 


too.”” 

















APPRORIATE 


POINDEXTER: ‘Skidmore bought an Irish 
setter and paid for it in counterfieit money.”’ 

GiLroyLe: ‘*How does he justify that 
action ?*’ 

POINDEXTER : He says it is quite proper to 
buy an Irish setter with sham rocks.”’ 
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T are some affairs in Europe which 


just now attract the attention of 
many interested persons and in their 


way are of much import. English news- 
papers gravely discuss, and little American 
ones follow their example, the idiosyncrasies of 
the Prince of Wales at Nice. The causus 
belli—I am quoting from one of these Anglo 
American periodicals—is about hats and shirt 
collars. The Prince of Wales went to the 
Sunday Mass at Notre Dame des Pins; he 
was dressed in a dark blue sack coat and gray 
trousers, wearing a gris pearl soft felt hat. 
Whereupon the writers and editors and that 
ilk went at once into hysterics. At Nice 
and at Hombourg the Prince is almost invari- 
ably seen in a gray felt or a brown derby, 
however, and—I am paraphrasing from these 
same journals—when he went to meet the 
Queen as she passed through Cannes on her 
way to Nice, and also at the confirmation of 
Princess Alice, he appeared in the conven- 
tional, double-breasted black frock coat of 
rough cloth and the high silk hat. 

I have always looked onthe Prince of 
Wales as a gentleman of most conservative 
methods as regards clothes, and not one who 
is to-day either a creator or a leader of men’s 
fashions. He is almost a little more than 
middle-aged and he cannot be bold in his 
attacks, He has retired intothe background, 
and his retirement is most honorable. But 
he is usually correct. Nice, Hombourg, 
Marienbad and the Continent are the play- 
grounds of royalty where it is either incog 
or seeks to avoid ceremony. To you, my 
dear fellow, Nice or Cimiez, Hombourg 
and Monte Carlo are glorified Newports. To 
the Prince they are simply places where he 
is resting from cares of state and enjoying 
himself. He wears his tourist garb, his 
traveling costume and is strictly in muf.i. 
But let there come a demand upon him such 
as an official visit to a reigning sovereign, he 
is once more the Prince and as such wears 
the required afternoon dress of his country. 

It 1s all a matter of common sense and 
hardly worth mentioning. It is a living text 
which points a moral, The collar question 
which agitates Europe is that the Prince has 
again condemned the wearing of white collars 
with colored shirts, and has his made of the 
same material as his shirt. Colored collars 
are no novelty, and with the last batch of 
French shirts sent. me 1 found the collars all 
of the same color and material and very much 
turn-down. The wearing of white collars 
with colored shirts has made men careless as 
regards one of the fundamental principles 
regulating those who are well dressed. Men 
—and many of them very nice fellows find 
themselves wearing detached instead of at- 
tached collars, and so remove one more barrier 
between them and the multitude. All sug. 
gestions can be set at naught by the cheap 
trade. A shirt sans collar can be manufac- 
tured in a short space of time for ready wear, 
with cuffs of sufficient narrowness of width 
and with the prevailing idea of stripes, so as 
to deceive the uninitiated. And these de- 
ceptions have an immoral tendency. They 
make aman a humbug and a deception. If 
you are well dressed and smart, you cannot 
afford to adopt a single sham. You must 
stick to your colors. There is no middle 
road. The line is well marked. 

And while on the subject of hats, let me 
sound a note of warning. Just now the hat- 
ters’ shops are filled with ready-made hats of 
the Alpine or soft felt variety, in whites and 
grays, around which are twined bandannas or 
gaily colored silks, and in the bands of some 
of them there are bright feathers. These 
hats are delightful for traveling and they suit 
young men. They are not for wear in the 
cities with afternoon or even morning dress, 
They belong absolutely to the mountain and 
the seaside, But I fear that their vogue will 
be like that of the yachting cap of some years 
Men, women and children will parade 
in the ornamental Alpine as they did in the 
yachting cap on the streets and as far inland 
‘rom a yacht as possible. This is one of the 
51's of our national tendency to humbug. 

_ [see in my pile of newspapers and maga- 
es that the sale of Scotch tweeds abroad 


ago. 


has been phenomenal, and that the favorite 
shade has been the dark gray mixture. I am 
glad of this, as it portends the keeping te 
garmentsof good taste for some time to come. 
It actually makes one shudder to view in even 
first-class tailors’ shops the bolts of wide 
checked cloths, patterns that are already 
filled with the aggressive red. 

The clergyman is also coming in for much 
notice abroad, and among the tailors’ prints I 
notice that the rector and the curate have a 
costume known as the undress clerical lounge. 
This consists of a jacket made on the same 
principle as the dinner coat, of black, but 
with no facings, and cut straight from the 
neck in the Roman style. It is a jacket, 
notwithstanding its clerical effect, and it must 
be a relief from the frock coat, and it serves 
the same purpose as the Cowes, except that 
it is a bit more formal and ceremonious, 
The military mess jacket seems to be the 
prerogative of the standing army, so that 
perhaps after our battles we shall, in time of 
peace, add this garment to our wardrobe. 
We have a longing all of us for gold braid 
and brass buttons. I believe it isinnate. I 
have yet to hear from Meadows, as to his 
resolve of fighting for his adopted country. 
For myself, I have decided to remain in 
America. If necessary, I would equip a 
regiment or even give my yacht to be used 
by the navy. I fully believe in patriotism in 
times like these, although I must confess 
that I see but little evidence of it in New 
York. If standing up at the theatre when 
the national anthem is played and cheering 
at bulletin boards announcing the news, are 
evidences, then perhaps we have advanced to 
a high pinnacle. But to me it looks as if the 
people imagine that the war was a species of 
panorama unfolded for their amusement, the 
realities of modern warfare not apparently 
being brought to their comprehension. War 
makes gentlemen and there is no reason why 
in this country the army and the navy 
should not be careers rather than stock broker- 
age on Wall Street. A son in each leading 
family should take to one of these callings. It 
gives variety and picturesqueness to the family 
relation. We have become too common- 
place. Weare not even a nation of shop- 
keepers, but more of tradespeople, and that is 
a step or more further down in the climbing 
of our Parnassus. 

If I cannot raise a regiment, I shall make 
a sacrifice, and what greater one could be de- 
manded of me than allowing my valet to go. 
A good valet is a rarer bird even than a gen- 
tleman, and in these degenerate days that is 
saying much. 

Iam in hopes that on many of the men 
this war will have a most salutary effect. I 
am looking at it from the standpoint of its 
being a great teacher of the first principles of 
etiquette. Military discipline teaches the 
difference between ranks and the law of re- 
specting one’s superior. It is the acknowl- 
edgement of position, and it makes the in- 
ferior feel that there is a superior. It may 
be a rude and harsh school, but for some 
natures this coarse training is absolutely neces- 
sary. It forces them to acknowledge that 
there is an aristocracy even if that be only 
gained by valor and dash rather than by 
birth and education. To them the officer 
appeals, where another’s influence would be 
utterly lost. As I will devote some time in 
the ‘‘ near future’’—this is a cant’ phrase, 
and asa rule I detest such expressions-—to 
the discussion of uniforms. There is an art 
in wearing one’s epaulettes well, and an offi- 
cer who is mounted should look after many 
details, otherwise he is very apt to appear 
ridiculous, and to lose even in the eyes.of 
those who are obliged to respect him much 
of the prestige that should be his. 

But all this is more or less desultory. One 
wanders along these first spring days in an 
aimless fashion. One is as prone to dream 
now as in the first chill of the autumn when 
the glare of the log fire and the grotesque 
shadows it casts on the wall invite one to 
meditation. But then in the mise en scene 

of life one has so few accessories. You grow 
tired of the same background and long for 
something absolutely novel until confronted 
with that distressing saying—lI believe of Sol- 
omon—‘‘ There is nothing new under the 
sun.” Then, like Alexander, you want to 
turn away, lie down and die. You are bored. 
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WHAT HE WEARS 
R*= Crotues,—Clothes that are 


made for wear in the saddle must 

be loose, strong and serviceable. 
The making of breeches as well as coats 
for horsemen is an art in itself. It is no 
easy matter to make clothes that will 
look fit when a man is in the saddle and 
look well when a man is on his feet. 
A new coat built for wear in the saddle 
embraces all the virtues that one is justified 
in expecting a thoroughly good coat to have. 
It is short, comfortable and sensible. It is 
made of waterproof covert cloth. The front 
and back are cut very full so that the coat 
will cover the knees of the rider, and the 
cantel of the saddle. The coat has two side 
pockets cut on the slant, and the sleeve is 
inserted in a way that gives the arm perfect 
freedom. These new Meadowbrook coverts, 
as they are called, are ideal. 

Sapp.e Coats.—Another new coat is a 
newmarket, made of a soft shetland or covert, 
and unlined. This is a trap-coat, It fits the 
body snugly to the waist and has long loose 
skirts that reach to about the ankles, The 
coat is very soft and can be rolled up and 
packed away under the seat of the trap. A 
covert for street wear that is very swell is 
made of a green covert cloth. The coat is 
short and cut full in the back, and has two 
side pockets patched on the inside. 

House Suits —Suits for wear about the 
house or in the privacy of one’s apartments 
are made of fine silk ottomans or matlasses. 
These are silk fabrics that are used in fancy 
waistcoats or in smoking jackets. The suits 
have a double-breasted jacket which closes 
with silk frogs, and have trousers made of the 
same material as the coat. 

For THe Linxs, —The newest outfit for the 
links or the tennis court consists of a madras 
shirt with under-k nickerbockers of the same 
material and matching the shirt, linen duck 
trousers, half-hose, low cut-shoes and croat, 
All this needs more minute explanation. A 
croat is a long strip of white madras that goes 
around the neck like a hunting stock. It is 
softer and more comfortable than the stock. 
The negligé shirt is made to open all the way 
down the front and closes with pearl buttons. 
The under-drawers are made of the same ma- 
terial as the shirt, and come to the knee. 
They have a strap and buckle in the back 
and button in front. The linen duck trous- 
ers should be made long enough to permit of 
a liberal turn up at the bottoms. The half- 
hose should be in any of the clan effects, and 
the shoes should be of russet, low-cut and 
broad soled. Flannel trousers with a neat 
stripe may be worn instead of duck. 


THE WORLD OF SOCIETY 
(From the Daily Bloomerine, 5 Nov., 1949) 


R. E. Carrie Shaddock gave an en- 
M joyable five o'clock tea to the 
gentlemen of his neighborhood yes- 
terday afternoon, at his home on Tremont 
Circle. About one hundred responded to the 
invitations. No women were present. 

The gentlemen of Murray Hill anticipate 
a very pleasant month in their Whist Classes. 
Mr. Elizabeth Whitlock, of Boston, has 
been engaged to teach them the mysteries of 
the game. The club will meet on Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons, taking the several 
members’ houses in turn. 

The Middle of the Century Club was ad- 
dressed yesterday afternoon by Mr. Beatrice 
Titherington, of Boston. The talented lec- 
turer’s subject was ‘* Gentlemen in Politics,” 
and he made a vigorous plea in behalf of do- 
mesticity for gentlemen, urging that politics 
be left entirely to the women. 

Mr. Blanche Sterlingworth gave an elab- 
orate dinner last night for his house guest, 
Mr. John Pipps, of Baltimore, one of this 
season’s most charming débutantes, Covers 
were laid for fourteen. 

The wedding of one of society’s sweetest 
buds, Mr. Charles Kenworthy, takes place 
to-morrow evening at the Church of the Ex- 
tended Invocation. Mr. Kenworthy has 
selected as his attendants six of his young as- 
sociates who made their débuts in society 
early this season, The happy woman who 
has secured Mr. Kenworthy as a life-partner 
is Mrs. Annabel Fetridge, a well-known 


stock exchange broker. She has fitted up a 
handsome home on Fifth avenue, opposite 
Central Park, for her charming spouse. 

A sale ot home-made cake and pies was held 
yesterday evening by the gentlemen of the 
Steenth Baptist Church for the benefit of the 
organ fund. About $50 was realized. The 
gentlemen of this church are famous pastry 
makers. 

Mr. Rachel A. Bricker chaperoned a gay 
party of young gentlemen at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last night. The absence of 
women escorts did not mar in the least the 
enjoyment of the evening. After the opera 
a collation was served to the party at Sweil- 
monico’s. 

Mr. Kate Lawton is entertaining his 
school friend and college chum, Mr. Benja- 
min Atwood at his home on Riverside Drive. 
It is an open secret that in about a month 
Mr. Atwood will change his name to Mr. 
Mildred F. Thompson. Miss Thompson, 
his bride-elect, is a prominent attorney of 
Newark. 

Mr. Muriel Bockstoce gave an enjoyable 
euchre party to a number of young gentlemen 
on Tuesday afternoon. Dinner was served 
at 6. Women were invited for 9, at which 
hour dancing began, and continued until after 
midnight. The affair was voted a conspicu- 
ous success. 





HIS MEMORY JOGGER 


**De you ever forget the little commis- 
sions which your wife confides to you?” 
asked Trivvet of Dicer. 

**Do I?" repeated Dicer, ‘*I seldom 
remember them, although I try very hard, 
What is your experience ?”’ 

‘* That is my experience exactly. At 
breakfast yesterday morning my wife told me 
something that it was very important for me 
to telephone to her particular crony, and she 
charged me particularly not to forget it. ‘I 
am very much afraid that I shall,’ I replied. 
‘I'll tell you what to do,’ she suggested. 
* Wear that ring which Cousin Frank gave 
you for a Christmas present, You know you 
never will wear a ring, and when you see it 
on your finger at the office you will be sure 
to recollect the message.’ I thought that was 
an excellent scheme and thanked her for sug- 
gesting it, as it could not fail to work satis- 
factorily; but do you know that after I 
reached the office I never once recollected 
my wife’s message ?”” 

** What was the trouble? I suppose you 
put in a lot of time looking at the ring and 
wondering what it was intended to recall to 
your memory. Was that it?” 

** Not at all, The ring was in my dress- 
ing-case, and I intended to put it on as soon 
as I had finished breakfast, but I forgot all 
about it when bieakfast was over, and went 
away without my memory jogger.”’ 


A WOMAN'S HABIT 


” 


**Am I the first girl you ever loved? 
she asked, tenderly, after the betrothal had 
been sealed with an assorted lot of kisses. 

The lover smiled as he replied : 

*¢I can’t imagine why every gir! asks that 
identical question, Now I never ask my 
fiancées if I am the first man they ever loved.*’ 


REVISED PLAYING CARDS 

** Have you heard the latest scheme of the 
German Kaiser ?”’ 

*¢]I don't know that I have. What is it ?”’ 

*¢ He is about to revise playing cards for 
the use of the German empire.” 

** What will be the difference between the 
revised pack and the old?” 

‘*In the new cards kings will ail be 
changed to emperors, and they will have 
power to take the aces.”’ 


QUESTIONS FOR MEN 

Golf Coats Not to Be Worn 
While One isin Mourning. To En- 
quirer, New York,— Is it customary or 
permissible while one is in mourning to wear 
the golf coat belonging to one’s club, with 
crépe band on the arm? 

It is not customary, nor does it look well 
to wear a golf coat when in mourning, but of 
course you may do so if you wish. The cus- 
tom of putting crépe bands on coats instead 
of wearing black has never become as preva- 
lent here as in England. 












































































































































































































ei WHAT THEY READ ie 


PARIS. BY EMILE ZOLA, TKANSLATED BY 
ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


r | “His is the last volume of the famous 

trilogy of three cities—Lourdes, 

Rome, Paris. In it L’ Abbé Fro- 
ment, the doubting French priest, who failed 
to find the faith which he lacked in the 
miraculous grotto of Lourdes, or hope in the 
future of Catholicism at the feet of its vis- 
ible head, comes back to his own city to 
seek amid charity and kindred good works 
that peace of soul that he sought in vain at 
Lourdes and the Vatican, He finds it—but 
not where he seeks first. He joins a new 
faith—to borrow M. Zola’s phrase—by losing 
the old one. Charity, he discovers, is practi- 
cally a mockery. When it acts at all it acts 
too late, Though athousand hands give, the 
poor are not bettered. And at last his mind 
is drawn to what M. Zola regards as its in- 
evitable goal. Religion steps out—soc alism 
takes its place. The priest removes his cas- 
sock, and with it the last shreds of his sacer- 
dotal character. A new religion, which 
shall not compel mankind to wait for happi- 
ness until the world beyond, but shall level 
all classes in a perfect democracy, gives him 
something to live and to work for. It is to 
be attained by Reason and Science, this ideal 
of perfect truth and perfect justice, and by 
beginning at the threshold of science the 
abbé is encouraged to hope for the ultimate 
success of his dream. 

The story is an essentially symbolical one. 
L’ Abbé Froment typifies man, in his struggle 
between religion, as typified by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the great truths of Rea- 
son and Science. Upon this thesis, and a 
second one that France as a whole is lost to 
the Christian religion and will be the first to 
promulgate the doctrine of the new faith, is 
built the whole structure of the trilogy. 
The last named proposition, as being more 
immediately the argument of the book, is the 
first to be considered, 

If M. Zola’s pictures were to be regarded 
as more than one side of the canvas it might 
be easy to believe —it would be almost impos- 
sible to doubt—that France is sitting at 
present over a smoldering mine of anarchy. 
The poor grow poorer daily, and the problem 
of existence, always grave, becomes almost 
impossible of solution. Socialism is every- 


where. The workers go daily deeper into the 
mire. Religion is there, but it is no longer 
any consolation. They no longer want 


heaven, they want bread. Catholicism to 
them is a dead religion ; the reward is too far 
away. ‘They want happiness now, and are 
sick of the eternal contract which demands a 
good life as the price of an everlasting reward. 
The good die andthe bad prosper. ‘* What- 
soever a man shall sow, that shall he reap.”’ 
But the contrary proves out before their eyes ; 
the justice of God is mocked, and the truth 
of God 1s turned into a lie. They see no 
way to right the world save to take back 
fiom the rich their unjustly got possess‘ons. 
They have no further use for faith—what 
they want is justice and reason. 

Zola takes us next into the houses of the 
rich, into the Chamber of Deputies, within 
sound of the screaming of the venal and cor- 
rupt Parisian press. He shows us the lead- 
ing members of the city’s community fighting 
for money as dogs fight over a bone. Loving 
naught save money and pleasure, they sit at 
Be'shazzar’s feast, with none among them 
wise enough to read the writing on the wall. 

What is the end of it all? In Zola’s 
opinion, a social revolution. The wealthy, 
lazy, tyrannous bourgeoisie shall go to the 
wall. Down shail come the church, no 
longer the leader of the people, but the 
emblem of a corrupt autocracy, And France 
shall be free; there will be no more poor, no 
more hatred, no more class distinction. 


** And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy of the working." 


There is another side to the question—an 
historical side—which Zola appears to forget. 
But tradition, especially outside the great 
cities, is stronger than written history, and 


the peasantry does not forget. France owes 
the preservation of her integrity, as a nation, 
to Catholicism more than to any other one 
cause, But for that she would have fallen 
before Henry vi in the days of Joan of Arc; 
but for that she would have become part of 
Spain or Austria in the long years of the 
Holy Alliance; but for that, in 1870, Protes- 
tant Germany would have swallowed her up. 
Weak though her faith may appear, it was 
not killed by the Reign of Terror, by the 
Revolution against Charles x, by the Red 
Republic, or by the Commune. It is at 
present nearly the only political bond uniting 
dissident France, when the army holds power 
and the wealthy are corrupt and the poor 
ravenous. Paris may be a hot-bed of infi- 
delity and irreligion, but Rome fears not. 
For only Protestantism can tear France away 
from Catholicism, and it has neither strength 
nor zeal for the task. Catholicism as a 
political force is far from being dead, how- 
ever inadequate M, Zola considers it to satisfy 
the social needs of the present day. 

That the country 1s on the verge of a 
political revolution is less easily disputed. 
The Government of France is venal, unjust 
and corrupt and the country is far from being 
content with it. But would a revolution 
make better or worse the present condition of 
affairs? For awhile after the Reign of 
Terror, Liberté, Egalité Fraternité seemed to 
pervade the air and to be worshipped on the 
street corners. But it only paved the way 
for the world ambition of a Bonaparte, as 
the Red Republic prepared a path for the 
selfish treachery of Louis Napoleon—as the 
commune feathered the nest of self seeking 
and dishonest bourgeoisie. Is France better 
or worse than at first? The Christian devil 
was driven out and Liberty swept the house 
and garnished it. But where is the healthy 
incoming tenant? Instead have come irre- 
ligion, anarchy, discontent, the modern trinity 
whose cult widens every day, and with them 
a thousand other unclean spirits. The poor 
we have always with us. To imagine the 
millenium at hand, to think that justice will 
govern while men have selfish hearts and 
gold is still a god, to prophecy that reason 
can govern men when religion is dead, is to 
set the superstition of science scoffing at the 
superstition of faith 

Viewing L’ Abbé Froment as man, we can 
see that he was bound to fail in his quest for 
faith and hope. If he could not find the 
germs of them in his own heart, his search 
putside was a vain thing. He had to fail; 
he could not believe in God because he could 
not believe in himself. As a child in a 
garden pulls up a bulb hourly to see if it has 
yet given forth any roots, so the priest did 
with his soul. And if he found peace in sci- 
ence it would indicate that he has been con- 
tent to begin life anew on a lower plane. 
His problem is as old as that of Job and his 
ash heap and if the nineteenth century priest 
found a different solution it is because he is 
less noble. 

But supposing Zola’s dream brought to 
pass, what then? The Gospel as a social 
code would have fallen to pieces, and human- 
ity would only retain account of its moral 
maxims. What would take its place? There 
would be no more poor; the worker, weary 
of dying for happiness’s sake, would have 
justice, and wealth would belong to all, 
What else? To fill the belly with bread, to 
be clothed, to be beyond actual want as re- 
gards material things—is that all? If it is, 
one noble heart outweighs the whole of it. 
Justice may make palaces of gold, but they 
will hide as many aching hearts as huts of 
straw, Science may remove poverty, may 
annihilate disease, but it cannot annihilate 
death ; and until it does, happiness will not 
come until the day after doomsday, and not 
then. It is an economist’s beautiful dream, 
but, considered as a religion, it is no better 
than that which the beasts enjoy. 

No! If Christianity fail to satisfy, its 
unselfishness—the quality that surrenders all 
things, even life itself—must be the founda- 
tion of any creed that is to enlist human 
sympathy or alleviate human needs. The 
millenium is not found in universal selfish- 
ness. ‘*Let my name be cursed, if only 
France is free,” said Danton, and went to 
his grave as to a bed for his country’s sake. 
Justice is done, and its measure is not un- 
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true. It only seems untrue until we have 
learned to serve without seeking to be paid 
for it. 

Thus M. Zola’s utopian scheme is a fail- 
ure, and L’Abbé Froment is further away 
from the solution than when he began. The 
cult of science may upset religion, but it can- 
not take its place. Even though its apostle 
shall follow Talleyrand’s advice to the 
preacher cf a new creed—to get himself 
crucified and after three days rise again—it 
will be a failure until it borrows from an 
older code the proposition, ‘* Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’’ and establishes it 
as the great commandment of the law. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 


HERE AND THERE AND EVERYWHERE, 
NISCENCES, BY M. E. W. SHERWOOD 


REMI- 


The character of the Table of Contents 
suggests that Mrs. She:wood has reached 
her anecdotage. The volume is a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous papers, notes of travel, 
descriptions of distinguished persons, remin- 
iscences, in short of all sorts, with some 
dramatic information and one remarkable 
essay in literary criticism, entitled Books that 
Society Reads. 

There are some writers whose words find 
an audience quite apart from any intrinsic 
merit in the words themselves. A story by 
Theodore Roosevelt, in the present condition 
of international affairs, would, for instance, 
be certain of a larger if a less permanent au- 
dience than a story by George Meredith, in- 
dependent of the values of the two productions 
as masterpieces of literary workmanship. It 
is true that even now there are those who 
would prefer George Meredith. But as Mrs, 
Sherwood aptly puts it, such are not to be 
found in the best society—an argument which, 
if not entirely convincing, at least leaves no 
more to be said. 

It is easy to believe, therefore, that Mrs, 
Sherwood's reminiscences will receive the at- 
tention that her place in the best society should 
give them. Perhaps some’ outsiders, those 
who cannot put forth any valuable claim to 
social recognition but who nevertheless aspire 
to it, will also read the volume, Some of us 
are mental snobs, though we detest the term, 
and will be pleased at being addressed famil- 
iarly as equals by Mrs. M. E. W Sherwood. 
We will even gaze upon the two portraits 
of the lady which adorn the volume, with 
some pride at our acquaintanceship. When 
we get into the spirit of the book, and recon- 
cile our inherent democracy to the continued 
iteration of the personal pronoun, we can look 
patronizingly upon the various portraits of 
princes, princesses, empresses and other parties, 
(parties seems about the word) which are scat- 
tered throughout the book. We will learn, 
moreover, with considerable gratitude, what 
books society reads, in order that our educa- 
tion may not be neglected. We will take up 
the cult of Anthony Hope, Stanley J, Wey- 
man (‘*A benefactor of the human race,”’ 
says Mrs. Sherwood), W. Clark Russell, 
Molly Elliot Seawell, Marie Corelli, Mis. 
Atherton and Hall Caine. (Who reads 
George Meredith? demands Mrs. Sherwood. ) 
We add to society’s list, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward (whom society ‘‘loves,’’ because her 
heroines are perfect ladies). W. E. Norris, 
( ‘* A capital interpreter of English fashionable 
society’’), and so ad nauseam. ‘*Soci- 
ety adores Henry James,’’ says Mrs. Sher- 
wood, and ‘* Marion Crawford is a firm 
favorite in the boudoirs. . . . More wo- 
men have committed Richard le Gallienne’s 
translation (sic) of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam to memory, than any other poem 
of the day.”” Presumably they were dissatis- 
fied with the Fitzgerald version. 

Sing hey for a summer list of reading ! 
We shudder to think that some may still 
prefer Meredith and Stevenson to Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s Lares and Penates. But they do not 
belong to the best society, poor things. (H. 
S. Stone & Company.) 


A REALIZED IDEAL. BY JULIA MAGRUDER 


*« © My God, how wonderful !” he said, as 
they drew apart from that long kiss.’’ It 
was really very wonderful, when you come to 
think of it, for she had been the bride of his 
best friend when Drury met her and realized 
that she was his ideal woman. Drury 


promptly went to Africa, where he made q 
** discovery of great value,’’ though of what 


nature Miss Magruder keeps secret. Mean. 
while the husband was opportunely removed 
by the finger of fate, which beckoned Drury 
back to the widow. She wept a good deal 
over the dear departed, until Drury persuadeg 
her that, after all, her late husband was really 
a very inferior person. 

It is all very wonderful, as Miss Magruder 
suggests, and but for her evident seriousness 
would be very funny as well. As it is, it 
inevitably reminds one of W. S. Gilbert’; 
touching ballad of the lady who ‘* made up” 
with her lover’s slayer : 

** Oh, maidens,” said Pattison, touching his hat, 

“ Don’t blubber, my dears, for a fellow like that; 

Observe, I'm a very superior man— 

A much better fellow than Angus McClan.” 

They smiled when he winked and addressed them as 
** dears,” 

And they all of them vowed, as they dried up their 
tears, 

A pleasanter gentleman never was seen— 

Especially Ellen McJones Aberdeen. 

Which seems to parallel Miss Magruder’s at. 

titude exactly. (Herbert S. Stone & Cv.) 


TWO PRISONERS, 


Although Mr. Russell has done his share 
to make the volume attractive, 1t cannot be 
said that this latest effort of Mr. Page’s cor. 
tains any assurance of positive genius. It is 
a Sunday-school story for children, no better, 
if no worse, than the thousands written by 
the yard for denominational publishing socie- 
ties. Those who saw streaks of clevernes 
in Mr, Page’s characteristic work will feel 
that this volume is quite dispensable. (R, 
H. Russell.) 


BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


IN SIGHT 


66 He prospect of hostilities between 
j Spain and the United States,”’ says 
the Athenzum, ** will lead to the 
postponement of the publication of several 
books which would have appeared in London 
in the summer. Most books likely to be 
popular in this country are published simul- 
taneously on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and as the minds of American citizens are 
likely to be occupied before long with exciting 
news, they will not, it is supposed, be greatly 
inclined to read new books.’’ 

Now that is where the Athenzum is mis. 
taken. We are not going to let a little thing 
like this war interfere with our customary 
summer recreations, and we shall read just as 
many English books as usual, provided they 
are up to standard. 


* * * 


Henry James has just finished a short novel 
called In the Cage, which will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Duckworth. Mr. 
James has resisted the temptation—no doubt 
he was tempted—to let this story appear first 
in a magazine, and herein he is especialls 
wise as his stories less than those of any other 
recognized writer lend the mselves to the serial 
form. 

* * * 

The Scribners are going in heavily for 
English classics. The first volume of their 
edition of Lord Byron’s poetical and pros 
works is ready now; its contents, Hours of 
Idleness and Other Early Poems. Other 
volumes will follow, to the number of twelve. 
This is the only authorized edition (whatever 
that may mean) of the gallant poet. It is 
edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge and Row- 
land E. Prothers, with the cooperation of 
Lord Byron’s grandson, the Earl of Lovelace 
(possibly the authorization or authority comes 
from him). 

The collection contains much that is new, 
obtained from the collections of manuscripts 
and letters belonging to Lo d Lovelace, Lads 
Dorchester and Mr. Murray, whose grané 
father collected such material for fifty years; 
besides a continuation of Don Juan, and ! 
fragment of the Deformed Transformed, the 
are many new shorter poems,—the first vo 
ume alone containing eleven. 


* * * 


The Scribners are issuing also the Temp 
edition of the Waverley Novels, and the 
have in press a new edition of the Spectatoy 
to be in eight volumes, with an introductio® 
by Austin Dobson. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


FORENOON GOWNS—THEIR MAKE 


goods deserve our especial thanks for 

the delightfully cool, pretty materials 
that are offered in the shops for forenoon 
summer gowns, practical stuffs which will 
bear the wear and tear of busy mornings for 
house-mothers in town and suburb, and yet 
maintain a certain smart appearance without 
which they would lose their attraction. 
Among the new fabrics of this class are cotton 
bengalines, corded cross-ways, hence the 
name, and to be had in beige, brown and 
medium colors; silk and linen ginghams, 
checked, striped and plaided, in dark blues, 
beiges, purples; cotton novelty cloths with 
seed or polka dots, as well as small figures or 
delicate vines wrought with silk in the weav- 
ing, together with lace and silk striped com- 
binations in grays, blues, greens and purples, 
afford additional materials to choose from. 
Such gowns may be depended on to wear the 
season through. All they need is pressing 
from time totime. When a gown of this 
character is destined to hard usage it is best 
to avoid perishable trimmings such as white 
lace or white needlework, unless it should be 
thought worth while to indulge one’s caprice 
at the expense of a new set whenever it was 
required, 

Matrons who flit daily from butcher to 
grocer, fruiterer and confectioner, as the 
majority of women householders do, are alive 
to the abuse this entails on their gowns, and 
are the very ones to appreciate any material 
for summer wear which will not only hold 
its own but look extremely smart when 
made up. What they look for is the sort of 
gown that will be perfectly presentable and fit 
to wear after they have finished their domes- 
tic errands, wherever they may be inclined to 
go, socially or otherwise. 

The materials under consideration are com- 
paratively of recent manufacture, and are 
visibly growing more suitable and attractive 
year by year. Linenshops have turned their 
serious attention toward these fabrics, and 
take pride in gathering on their shelves the 
choicest varieties, 

The next consideration after making the 
selection of material is naturally how to make 
itup. It will depend largely upon the color 
and quality chosen whether silk linings are 
really necessary. Very many of these cottons 
are built with skirts hung over a plain batiste of 
the same shade, mounted together, while fine 
percaline bodices are thought cooler than silk 
linings. In whatever way made the best taste 
calls for simplicity and the avoidance of over- 
trimming in any sense. The long and short 
or hip and knee Spanish flounce seems the 
most desirable. For border trimmings at the 
bottom ribbons really look prettier and wear 
better than anything now in vogue, including 
stitched bias bands of taffeta. 

As there is no expectation that these gowns 
are ever to be subjected to the laundress’s 
hands, there is, however, a wider field of 
trimming to choosefrom. Ribbons are made 
to blend in color, and charming effects are 
obtained by puckering the narrowest of baby- 
ribbons in not only many consecutive rows 
but on the edge of puckered or flat ribbon 
bands,an inch or more wide. A wide margin 
is also allowed for skill and originality in all 
ribbon trimmings this season, 

Bodices for this style of gown will owe 
am r charm and fitness to the fresh pretti- 

ess of vests, guimpes and chemisettes Very 
ie e trimming is required, as the lawn and 
lace accessories mentioned, as well as the 
dressy stocks, bows and ties, trim up so 
charmingly that it is in bad taste to overdo 
the matter by adding extra garniture. Some 
simple repetition of the trimming motif on 
skirt, carried out on the neck, epaulettes or 
bas: que, is sufficient for most figures. Where 
one is slender, cross lines and lattice-work 
have a pretty effect, but it would even in 
such cases be in better taste to reserve those 
trimmings for afternoon gowns and keep 
forenoon ones extremely simple. 

One must decide on the model for bodice 
which she is sure will be the most becom- 
ing. We all know that we may choose open 
fronts or necks cut half low, short basques or 
the simple round waist belted in with sash or 


Peco manufacturers of cotton dress- 


belt. We know, too, that sleeves of thin 
material require some drapery at the top, and 
in some cases epaulettes besides. The chemi- 
settes we wear depend on the way our bodices 
are cut in the neck The forenoon chemi- 
sette should be a separate affair, slipped in 
freshly ; consequently, the opening of bodice 
is to be rather shallow, whether square, 
round or V-shape, and may be confined to 
the front only, or show slightly in the back. 
The least expensive models have the back 
closed. 
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’ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS} 
NE NE OE LE ROE 





RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther uame, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Soneuenty questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has bec me necessary to number them for con- 
wenierce tn reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexea in Vogue Office. 


1118 Arranging Sale of Diamonds. 
To Mo.—Will Vogue kindly give address of 
someone who will buy diamonds and deal 
honestly? I am obliged to sell mine. 

It is not properly part of our business to 
endeavor to sell goods for our subscribers, but 
we make an exception in this case. 

We wish to warn you that in any event, 
should you sell your diamonds, you must be 
prepared for disappointment. Owners of 
personal property, selling it under forced sale, 
never practically get what they expect, their 
valuation usually being based upon the pur- 
chase price. 

We have made inquiries through the jewelry 
trade of the way that diamonds are sold to the 
best advantage, and are informed that the 
practice is fora diamond broker—or traveling 
agent as he might better be termed—to take 
the diamonds, carry them around to the trade 
and ascertain what price he can get for them 
When he has gotten his information he puts 
the diamonds in a sealed packet and commu- 
nicates with the owner. 

From an entirely responsible person the 
name of a broker who transacts his business 
in this manner is given to us, and we advise 
you to communicate with him. His address 
we shall forward on receipt of addressed and 
stamped envelope. 

In giving you this information we distinctly 
disclaim any responsibility of any kind. 


1119. Birth Announcements—Eti 
quette of Cards. To D., Chicago,—(1) 
Does one observe the custom of sending an- 
nouncement cards at the birth achild? If 
so how should they read, and what size, etc.? 

(2) In sending baby to make calls does he 
or she have its visiting cards? If so, size? 

(3) One question I asked regarding the call 
of a young lady in mourning for her mother. 
You misunderstood the question, The lady 
called by proxy only, sending to me by mail 
her card, after she had been invited to the 
reception. I am a stranger, consequently 
should like to know just how I ought to 
return a first call made by card only. 

(1) The custom of sending cards announc- 
ing the birth of a child is not generally ob- 
served. 

(2) Visiting cards are never used for babies. 

(3) If the young lady sent her card on the 
day of the reception or directly after it, 
merely as an acknowledgement of the invita- 
tion, it is not necessary to return it in any 
way; but if the card was sent some time after- 
wards, indicating that she would have called, 
had she not been in mourning, it should be 
returned in person. 


1120. Trimming for Blue Piqué— 
Face Cloth Skirt. To Peggy.—Please 
give me your valued advice on the following 
subjects : 

(1) Iam having a blue piqué dress made 





like model 4948, Vogue 7 April, 1898. The | 


v 


sleeve ruffles and sash are to be edged with 
butter-colored lace. Will it be prettier to 
have my guimpe and sash made of the blue 
swiss color of the piqué or of all white? 

(2) Would skirt like sample enclosed of 
face cloth be pretty and serviceable for outing 
wear, with shirt waists, etc., made up with- 
out lining,. or would a white serge be prefer- 
able? If former, would it be better to have 
skirt cut seven-gored model or bell shape, 
with one seam up the back ? 

(3) Will ascot ties made of same material 
as shirt waist be the proper thing this sum- 
mer? 

(1) The guimpe and sash would be pret- 
tier of white. 





(2) If you wish your skirt for general wear 
—waiking, etc.—the sample of double face 
cloth you enclose would be very chic, made 
like a golf skirt, either circular or with gored 
front breadth and circular sides, clearing the 
ground by three or four inches, unlined, 
faced and stitched. These skirts are to be 
very much used this summer, even if one 
does not play golf or wheel. White serge 
makes a very pretty skirt to wear with fancy 
waists of lawn, batiste, etc., but as these look 
pretty only when made long, they soon be- 
come soiled, and are therefore not service- 
able. 

(3) Yes, but the most fashionable material 
is white piqué. 








regulation brass one, 
Write for full particulars. 


in cut (% actual size). 


use. Also made up as scarfpins. 


FOR THE GIRL YOU LEAVE BEHIND 


A BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE PRESENT IS OUR 
REPRODUCTION IN EXACT FACSIMILE OF 


ARMY ano NAVY OFFICERS’ BELT ann BUCKLE 
The Buckle made of Sterling Silver Gilt, is an exact representation of 

The Belt, made of the 

finest gold webbing, has the regulation finish. 


ALL PATRIOTS appreciate our button shown 
Sterling silver gilt, and 
mounted in red, white and blue. 
fasten in button hole or clasp pin for ladies’ 


SENT EVERYWHERE, CARRIAGE FREE, PRICE $1.00. 


Mauser Mec. Co., Silversmiths, 


Has post to 





Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


14 EAST 1§TH STREET, 


(West ot Broadway) NEW YORK, 














Important 
Announcement ! 


FREDER'S Pompadour Skirt 

Binding having now been on the 
market two years, its super-eminent 
merits have been established by the test 
of time ; now, therefore, we guarantee 
the durability of the article as follows : 
We will mail new 
2 skirt length of Feder's 
} Pompadour to any person 
who, having used it, does 
‘ not find that it outwears 
the skirt. Claims under this guar- 
antee should be forward- 
ed through the dealer 
from whom the goods 
were bought. Dealers 
throughout the country ° 
have been notified of this 
guarantee, The genuine goods have 
the name FEDER’S stamped on every 
yard and are wound on spools bearing 
the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


98-100 Bleecker St., 
Established 1847. New York. 

















A PERFECT CORSET. 


LATEST 







NOVELTIES 
FOR THIS 
SEASON 
ALSO 
THE 


>» NEW 


PAQUIN 


MODEL 
903 BROADWAY, corner 2cth St 
NEW YORK CITY. 

The PANSY CORSET CO, 




















































































is the choicest 
product of 200 
years of per- 
fume experi- 
ence; in consequence it 
is widely imitated. 







The genuine has the words “‘ gegenuber 
dem Julichs Platz’’ on every bottle. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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For Waist or Skirt,‘ Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... - 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 





Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Past Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Pisce. 













Dress Linings 4 Dress Foundations 







































DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 


F* 5059—Pale yellow cloth bodice 


trimmed with coarse écru insertion. 

Double sailor collar edged with inser- 
tion. Sleeves and bodice trimmed with bands 
of insertion. Chemisette and collar of corded 
white silk. A large rosette of white silk at 
the back of the neck and another finishes the 
opening of the collar. The girdle is also of 
white silk. 

Fig. 5060—Violet soufflé taffeta shirt 
waist. Tucked model with ruffles of silk 
down the front. The sleeves are cut rather 
full and tucked in groups finished at the hand 
with a round turn-over cuff. Pale yellow 
stock with a smart bow embroidered on the 
ends with violets. Hat trimmed in violets 
and yellow net. 

Fig. 5061—Fancy bodice to be worn with 
white camel’s-hair skirt. The bodice is of 
turquoise gros-grain silk, and has nine groups 
of tucks down the front. A shoulder cape 
is formed of plissé ruffics caught at the throat 
with a plain embroidered band buttoned, 
Above that there is a little frill. The girdle 
has a double frill of plissé silk. Plain sleeves 
with double cuffs. 

Fig. 5062—White cloth gown trimmed in 
sable brown silk embroidery. The skirt has 
a flounce at the bottom about a quarter of a 
yard in depth, headed with a rope design of 
silk cord. The bodice is trimmed from the 
shoulder to the braid corsage with an appliqué 
of brown mirror velvet. The vest and stock 
are of tucked peau de soie in deep cream, a 
jabot of old valenciennes is fastened at one 
side the throat with a topaz buckle. The 
bottom of the bodice and sleeves are finished 
with cord. Light castor straw braid hat 
trimmed in front with owl wings and lace. 

Fig. 5074 —An exquisite garden party frock 
is made of white organdie appliquéd with a 
flower design of black net and embroidered 
over with black floss. The skirt is full and 
gored, made over a plain underskirt of organ 
die with a deep hem at the bottom, The 
bodice fastens down the side and is cut round 
at the neck showing a guimp of footing and 
swiss. The sleeves are long and plain with 
just a little fulness at the top. The design 
is used up the sleeve and at the top. It also 
outlines the square of the bodice, and extends 
down the front. Gird'e and collar are of 
turquoise taffeta, and the little hat is a dainty 
affair of black net and turquoise rosettes with 
stiff gray quill stuck through one side of the 
rosette. 

Fig. 5052—Deep mourning gown. Skirt 
trimmed at the bottom with crépe, cut at 
the top in scollops. Three rows of milliner’s 
folds define the scollops. The bodice is 
bloused and has rows of crépe with the mil- 
liner’s folds carried out in the same designs 
as the skirt. Sleeves with a puff at the top, 
over which pointed jockeys are used, The 
little bonnet is made of folds of crépe with a 
heavy net veil bordered in crépe hanging to 
the waist line in the back. 

Fig, §053—Smart frock of black grena- 
dine over taffeta, and trimmed with folds of 
crépe. A Spanish flounce is simulated with 
folds of crépe reaching at intervals of three 
inches apart to the bottom of the skirt. 
Yoke of corded crépe, remainder of bodice 
trimmed with folds of crépe, the entire sleeve 
treated in the same way. Pointed girdle. of 
crépe is finished in the back with two large 
rosettes of crépe. 

Fig. 5017—A dainty chemise of blue India 
linen is trimmed' with old valencines lace 
and insertion. The little empire stays are of 
blue gros-grain trimmed at the top and bottom 
with the same lace, The petticoat is of blue 
India linen with a quaint Spanish flounce 
made of tucks, lace and insertion. 

Fig. 5018—Soft pale blue night dress. 
Indian linen and lace kerchief reaches around 
the shoulders and falls in a jabot on either 
side of the chemisette, The ends are finished 
with accordion plaitings. Bishop sleeves are 
gathered into a flounce of lace and tucks with 
hemstitched plaited ruffle beneath _Insertion 
and tucks are carried half way up the sleeves, 

Fig. 5057——Blue and white nun’s veiling, 
seven-gored skirt trimmed with black ribbon 
velvet at the bottom, made over white taffeta 
foundation. The bodice is double-breasted 
with white taffeta revers edged with a double 

ow of tucked swiss. Revers fold over to 


waist line, White chiffon with large blue 
polka-dots make an attractive chemisette, 
stock and large fluffy bow in front of the 
same. Tops of sleeves and frill of bodice 
are trimmed with ribbon velvet. Belt of 
gold braid with a buckle. 

Fig. 5056—Black camel’s-hair gown. 
Plain skirt cut long and flaring. The bodice 
is rounded at the neck and fastens down one 
side with two frogs. A Persian embroidery 
finishes the openings and on sleeves an ap- 
pliquéd design is effectively used and is com- 
posed of pompean red, turquoise blue and olive 
green. Chemisette of fine blue linen with 
tucked stock and tie to match. 

Fig. 5058—Fancy green light weight 
cloth. New model skirt trimmed with 
black silk cord and graduating over the hips 
and fastened at the bottom with large jet nail 
heads. Jacket cut off at waist line and 
trimmed with cords which extend all the way 
around the back and fastens in front with 
nail heads. ‘The revers are long and narrow 
and faced with black gros-grain silk. White 
madras shirt with stiff collar and small tie. 
The hat is of black straw braid trimmed 
wite nasturtiums veiled with green tulle. 

Fig. 5069—The model is of white camel’s- 
hair and taffeta. The bodice is slashed up 
either side introducing the taffeta, and is 
strapped across with little gold frogs fastened 
to flat white crochet buttons ; velvet revers 
and cuffs are of burnt orange. Plastron is of 
thinnest organdie showing the neck through. 
An apron effect is formed of cloth heavily 
stitched on a full flaring white taffeta skirt. 


ON PAGE 311 

Lower Lert Ficure.—Black taffeta gown. 
Tucked bodice, front of white needlework, 
white taffeta collar and belt. 

Lower Ricut Ficure.—Gown of pale gray 
Henrietta cloth. Shirred bodice, trimmed 
with bands of écru lace. Collar and belt of 
burnt orange mirror velvet. 


Uprer Lert Hanp Ficure.—White dotted 
muslin blouse over blue silk. Yoke, collar, 
and ruffle of fine white needlework over the 
silk. Top of collar and shoulder ruffles are 
edged with narrow blue velvet ribbon Bow 
and girdle of velvet. Skirt of white piqué. 


Mipvte Ficure.—Bodice of cadet blue 
pique, trimmed with bands of white insertion. 
Neck ruffle, jabot and sleeve ruffles of hem- 
stitched white batiste plissé. Black ribbon 
collar and belt. Skirt of piqué. 

Uprer Ricut Ficure.—Dark blue canvas 
gown trimmed with small ruffles of white 
silk, hemstitched, headed with a band of 
black velvet ribbon and two little tucks. 
Velvet collar and girdle. Sleeves unlined 
and trimmed with velvet ribbon. 


SMITH AND DILLON—PAGE 313 

Garven Party Gown of pink silk gauze 
over pink sllk. The skirt is finished with 
four ruffles of silk gauze chiffon edged with 
narrow ruchings of chiffon. The blouse 
front is finely tucked and above this is a twist 
of gauze finished with a bow of lace and black 
velvet ribbon, on the left side over this is a 
band of shirred gauze. Yoke of tucked white 
chiffon over pink and crossed with a band of 
fine lace, Collar of pink gauze trimmed 
with narrow black velvet. The tops of the 
sleeves are tucked and at the wrist they are 
edged with quilled chiffon and a band of lace. 
Belt of black velvet. White rough straw 
hat trimmed with dotted net, white wings, 
and pink crush roses. 


HATS FROM ELISE SHOWN ON PAGE 315 


These hats are charmingly trimmed with 
jetted quills, plumes, quillings of gauze and 
chiffon, ribbon and flowers. The distinction 
of the hats lies in the arrangement of the 
trimming and the making of bows. 


ONE LETTER 


BY ABRAM D, GILLETTE 


He fire has wrapped itself about them, 

I the smoke has gone up through the 

chimney and flue to the roof where 

the swift night wind has caught it and 

whirled it, scudding away over the shadowy 
house tops and steeples of the city. 

All his old love letters are nothing now 

but a charred and blackened mass that is fast 


vi 


losing its identity in the dying coals of the 
grate. 

All? 

All but one: 

*¢ You needn’t have tried to explain it, dear 
friend. I saw it all months and months ago. 
There was no good of telling you. You 
were so sure that everything would be all 
right in the end that you would have laughed 
at me for my pains. I had to let you find 
it out, all by yourself. It was all an impossi- 
bility for us both—for you, why it was you 
know now. And for me—oh well, it was 
more than an impossibility that I should ever 
be quite so happy. Iwas happy with your 
love. I can’t begin to tell you how it has 
made—oh, so many things so much easier. 
And I shall be happy in the memory of it in my 
life. But it must be good-by now ; two 
very wise words those sometimes, aren’t 
they? : 

** By and by when I become the great ac- 
tress 1 mean to be—oh nothing but death can 
interfere there. I am going to be one— 
when I am really famous you must come and 
see me, applaud and come behind the scenes 
and we shall chat over old times as two old 
friends, who have only lots of good things 
to remember and nothing to regret. So 
good by. 

‘¢ The other woman should be the happiest 
woman in the world, She is the luckiest.”” 

An impossibility! He had refused to be- 
lieve it at first—he hated to believe it now. 
Who had made it an impossibility, he asked 
himself? Who had made it so? It was 
his mother first of all. She had said nothing 
—had not reproached him. She had simply 
cried over him. He was her youngest son ; 
her ‘* baby boy’’ she had sometimes called 
him. His father had refused to see him or 
to talk to him, but his older brother after 
calling him a ‘* hopeless young ass’’ had told 
him frankly that the “old man’’ was 
“ badly cut about it, and I tell you if you 
marry her it will killhim.”’ His little sister 
had been the only one to side with him. 

‘¢ If I were a man,”’ she said to him, ‘* if 
I were a man and loved a woman as good as 
she is—oh I know. she’s that, she’s got a 
good face—I tell you I’d marry her even if 
all our ancestors rose in their graves and 
kicked. I°!l help you all I can, brother.”’ 
But she was the youngest of them all and of 
course she did not understand the fitness and 
unfitness of things. 

And by and by he himself had acknowl. 
edged the impossibility of it. It was just in 
time too, for a woman who was well born, 
well bred, beautiful and all that, came into 
his life just then, and won his love—not 
easily either. Then his family had put away 
the frowns and wrinkles from off their faces 
and had assumed their best Sunday-go-to- 
meeting smiles, and everything seemed beau- 
tiful for them. 

He had written to the other one. He be- 
gan by trying to explain things, but he ended 
his letter with the plain, honest truth. And 
she had understood. 

Dawn, the gray-garbed herald of the day, 
finds him still sitting there, before the dead 
ashes in the grate, with the little note in his 
hands. 

He is thinking, but his thoughts are far 
away from the other woman. He is think- 
ing, just as all men have thought since the 
old world started and women began to write 
to men and men to women, and both to keep 
their letters and then, after awhile when a 
time came, to burn them—all but one. 


HOUSE DECORATIONS 
bt quality of breadth, which belongs 


to good design, as every artist knows, 

is quite independent of actual meas- 
urement, and just as asmall picture may possess 
this quality, so also may a small room when 
the proportions are good and the decoration 
appropriate. 

The due relation of walls to ceiling, the 
division of the wall space and many other de- 
tails, will help to give this appearance of 
breadth to the smallest room. 

The feeling of space may also be gained by 
the use of sliding partitions, which may be 
opened out in summer time. 

It designing a house it must also be remem- 
bered that it must prove a happy haven under 
absolutely opposite conditions of weather, but 













































































as indoor life is somuch more éssential in the 
winter than in the summer, it will be well ty 
consider the house rather as a protection from 
cold and storm than from heat and sunshine, 
and each room should be designed with a viey 
to its possible comsort under the most trying 
conditions. 

A few points may be mentioned in illustra. 
tion of these remarks. The position of th 
kitchen range enables it to help in heating 
the hall and the central part of the houg 
generally. The side turn on entering the 
hall from the porch minimizes the possibility 
of draught from the entrance, and in both 
sitting rooms comfortable well-lighted fire. 
sides have been arranged. 

All these practical considerations, which 
have received so much attention in the plan. 
ning of the house, tend to produce what is, 
after all, the essential quality of home—com- 
fort. 

It is not enough, however, that a house 
should possess this material comfort, which 
is so important ; it must also appear comfort- 
able, and the eye must be soothed and satis- 
fied as well as the body. It will be found 
quite impossible, for instance, to be really 
comfortable in the most luxurious of arm. 
chairs amidst the barbarous and insistent orna- 
ment which is so often all that is meant by 
decoration. ‘*I don’t care about art,”” says 
the modern Philistine, * I want to be com. 
fortable’’; but it is just because the artist 
cares so much for comfort that he gives so 
much attention to the decoration of his 
rooms. 

The true cause of art in this respect has 
suffered much from its unintelligent votaries. 
The simplicity, repose, and absence of all 
straining after.effect which is the mark of 
good work, is rarely to be met with, and it 
is often replaced by a frantic striving for orig- 
inality, for the new thing of to-day which to. 
morrow will be hopelessly out of date. And 
so rooms are filled with furnishings which, 
cunningly designed to catch the taste of the 
moment, become for evermore an incubus 
and an eyesore. The very term ‘¢ artistic” 
has become so associated with work which is 
aggressive in character that one hesitates to 
use it in connection with quiet and unas- 
suming design. 

Just as in literature the noblest work is 
little more than telling a plain unvarnished 
tale in a simple way, so we find in design the 
tendency to return to simple forms and modes 
of construction, a tendency to deal with mate- 
rials in a reasonable way, uninfluenced by tra- 
dition or convention. 

There is so much unconscious slavery to 
precedent and custom in house furnishin,, 
that the application of common sense to tae 
subject has often an outré effect, ana the cus- 
tom ridden mind is startled and shocked by 
the simplest attempt to solve a practical prob- 
lem in a common-sense way, and without 
reference to precedent. 

Every architect must be familiar with the 
quaint idea of the speculative builder with re- 
gard ‘to skirting-boards. In the kitchen it 
may possibly be as much as seven inches high, 
in the back parlor nine, and in the front par- 
lor probably as much as eleven or even four- 
teen. It increases in hight in direct ratio to 
the magnificence of the room, and a similar 
superstition obtains in the case of the windows. 
Everyone must be familiar with the abnorm- 
ally large windows which are considered nec- 
essary in so many modern houses. The 
owners of these wide expanses of plate glass 
will probably tell you that he likes plenty of 
light and air, and hence the large windows. 
But a glance at the furnishings of the windows, 
obseured as they are by heavy curtains and 
blinds, show that this argument is more in- 
genious than ingenuous. : 

There is, however, a definite purpose 19 
these large windows. It is not to admit light, 
as one might suppose, but to show to the ordin- 
ary passerby the splendor of the lace curtains, 
the table, and vase. This dressing of the 
window for the benefit of the passerby is the 
unconscious survival of the instincts of the 
shopkeeper, and presents the principle applied 
to the home which has been practised in the 

shop. 

And then all this cumbersome and expef 
sively ugly machinery of shades and curtaif- 
poles is evidently regarded in some way 28# 
kind of patent of gentility, and shows t 
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those in the street that the house is inhabited 
by people who make themselves uncomfort- 
able at least once in the week surrounded by 
the varnished triumphs of the modern cabinet- 
maker. 

When one considers the enormous preva- 
lence of these houses, and the narrow lives 
which they suggest, it is with a feeling of in- 
tense relief that one turns to the contempla- 
tion of a simple and unpretentious house. 

The natural reaction from the dry mechan- 
ical routine of modern life leads to a demand 
for romance in every form. In the form of 
fiction it supplies a retreat, an escape for the 
mind to an enchanted realm where thrilling 
deeds may be done without danger, and beau- 
tiful habitations enjoyed without expense. 
In the :reatment of the home a more real and 
permanent haven may be secured. Here as 
least we may say there shall be no reflection 
of exterior ugliness. On crossing this thres- 
hold we pass into a charmed territory where 
everything shall be in harmony. Distractions 
and discomforts, all discordant colors and in- 
harmonious sound shall be here replaced by 
repose and restfulness, by warmth and light- 
ness. 





[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply.] 

Sec illustrations on page 321. 


wrappers, of white challie covered 

with delicately shaded flowers, and 
made in Watteau backs trimmed with ribbon 
and lace may be bought for $4.75. 

Any form of the sailor hat seems to take 
the popular taste. The sketch represents a 
white Dunstable sailor, with a very wide 
brim turned up slightly at the extreme edge, 
and simply trimmed with a full twist of 
white chiffon and a full-sized black raven. 
This smart hat costs $12. 

Panama hats are considered very chic this 
year, and luckily come more within the ord- 
inary means than heretofore. The hat 
shown is intended for golf, but is so smart 
that it could be used for any other purpose. 
It is of that light yellow or cream shade, 
having the qualities of being so very light and 
not too large and is trimmed with a scarf of 
chiffon crépe twisted around a pheasant’s 
wing, and may be bought for the very mod- 
erate sum of $12.00. 

A few warm days have heralded the near 
approach of summer, which immediately had 
the effect of bringing out the bathing suits. 
One shop has devoted a whole department to 
all the details of a perfect bathing equipment. 
To begin with there is a new bathing bag 
which is represented in the sketch and is 
made of blue and black rubber cloth, with 
straps and handle of tree. It is a most conven- 
ient in shape and it will prove a great comfort 
for transporting wet towels and suits. This 
bag costs $1.25. Caps are sold in all quali- 
ties, and at all prices. Checked sateen lined 
with rubber, may be bought for 25 cents, 
while silk caps in all colors cost 75 cents. 

Bathing shces in white and black, with 
rubber soles, cost 25 cents each; in black 
Jersey, 35 cents, and in the combination of 
shoe and stocking, 98 cents a pair. 

An extremely effective bathing suit is of 
blue flannel with a deep sailor collar and vest 
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braided with a fancy red braid. 
short puffed sleeves and full skirt. 
price for this is $5. 

Another suit, of blue mohair, has collar, 
vest, belt and trimming around skirt of white 
mohair appliquéd with a design in blue mo- 
hair braid. This may bought for $7. 

A young girl's suit, which is effective, is 
of black mohair with a collar, vest, belt, etc., 
of red mohair braided with white. 

While on the subject of the seaside, men- 
tion must be made of the pretty yachting 
suits and separate piqué skirts which are being 
sold at a more moderate price than last 
year. A handsome yachting dress has a full 
white pique skirt with a blouse of bright red 
piqué piped with white with a deep embroid 
ered collar edged with lace. The costume is 
confined at the waist with a belt of bright red 
moiré fastened with a pearl buckle. The 
cost of the costume is $22.50. It is beauti- 
fully cut, and is of the best quality of piqué. 

A less expensive frock of white piqué has 
a loose jacket edged with pink piqué, and fas- 
tened with pearl buttons. This may be 
bought for $13.50. 

A separate skirt in white piqué is made 
with the fashionable Spanish flounce, and 
may be bought for $6.50. 

A smart collar to lighten a dark silk frock 
is being shown as one of the novelties of the 
week ; it is turpuoise blue satin edged with 
white silk braid and spangles, and costs $9.98. 

For riding, the proper boots are patent 
leather, these may be bought with the stiff 
legs for $25. Some women prefer a calf 
skin, with a three-quarter stiff, and these cost 
$18. Russia leather are used for the hor 
weather, and are made just like the patent 
leather, and at the same price, viz., $25. 

The same shoemaker is exhibiting this 
week a new bicycle shoe, low of course, for 
the high boots and gaiters are no longer worn 
by women of any standing. These shoes are 
cut quite low, are unlined and made to be 
worn with the thick stockings, which have 
no feet but a strap to wear under the shoe 
and keep them in place. The advantage of 
these new stockings is that they can be worn 
over silk or lisle stockings. They are easily 
put on and removed, in fact have all the ad- 
vantages of the gaiter, without its vulgar ap- 
pearance. The low bicycle shoes designed 
to be worn with these stockings have raw 
hide soles, which defies moisture and danger 
in walking over slippery places. These shoes 
are extremely becoming to the foot, as they 
have been cut with a new beauty as well as 
comfort, they cost $4. 50 a pair. 


The new golf shoes are made with hob | 
nails cr rubber disks on the soles, and may be | 


bought in Russia leather. 


























Vici Leather 
Dressing not 
only lishes 
ind of 


them soft. The 
more you use it 
the better your 
shoes will look and 
the longer they will 
wear. It isa medicine 
for leather—leather lives 
upon it. It is not an 
enamel, therefore it 
does not peel off nor 
crack the shoe. 





7 
pL shoe leather 7 the world. 
tells you all about baying. wearing and caring 
for shoes, mailed free. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 














PRINCE HENRY IN PEKIN 


S ey visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to 
the Emperor of China was a great 
event in the history of Pekin. The 

Prince and his suite went to the Summer 

Palace, mounted on ponies, and accompanied 

by an escort of marines on foot. Arriving 

at the Palace they were conducted to the 

Temple, where their clothes were changed. 

The Prince andthe German Minister then 

visited the Empress Dowager, who asked 

them innumerable questions. They after- 






ward visited the Emperor, who received 
Prince Henry and his entire suite in the 
Grand Audience Hall, The Prince offered 
the Emperor a present of some magnificent 
porcelain. 

After a short exchange of compliments the 
Emperor walked to the Entrance Hall, where 
the marines were drawn up. The Prince 
then left the Emperor, and with his suite 
embarked on board launches on the lake, 
and visited the points of interest.—Evening 
Post. 





Royal Baking Powder. 


Made of Cream of Tartar. 





Most healthful leavener in the 
World. Goes farther. 














This Removable Handle 


1S USED ON THE POPULAR No. 26 


Romo’ 


BICYCLE 
Price s6o 





and enables any novice to turn and adjust 
the handle bar, to the most comfortable _po- 
sition, without injury to the cork grip. This 
is one of the many superior points about 
RAMBLERS s6o 


Rambler Agencies Everywhere. 





Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buf- 
falo. Cleveland. London. 








‘Cycling is Injurious 


to most people, un- 
less they ride a Chris- 
ty. 5,000 
cians endorse it. 
sale everywhere. 


For 


Don't accept imitations. 
The Christy is the orig- 
inal anatomical saddle. 
Once a Christy rider al- 
ways a Christy advocate. 





SPALDING’S 


New York and Chicago. 












e ° LJ oe o eo e e . 
For Men and Women 
We offer this year but one model of 
bicycle, but that the finest our skill and 
* resources Can produce. Wedon't make 
tandems. We don't make juveniles. 


Waverley : 
Bicycles $5Q: 


The Waverley Ca 
sent for the anne y 
worth your careful study. 


Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Bevel-Gear 





Chainless Bicycles |B 

$125 ‘— Dey. 

Make Hill Climbing : 
Easy. 

Columbia 

Chain Wheels, $75 

Hartfords, .. 50 

Vedettes, $4 and 35 


POPE MFG. CO , 


Hartford, Conn. 




























Some dealers would 
‘rather talk up and _ sell 
cheap lamps than “‘Search- 
Lights.” So insist on get- 
ting the best. 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet No. — 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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New Glasses. “x= 
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HE TRIEDER BINOCULARS surpass to a remarkable ex- 


See ae eZ SJ eS 


: tent the best glasses of the now generally used construction 
i (opera and field glasses), as they possess at equal field of view 8 
i tos 10 times greater magnifying power, or at equal magnifying 
MA power an 8 to 10 times larger field of view, producing besides a 
Me decidedly sharper image. In principle the Trieder Binocular is a 
M4 Kepler telescope with prisms as reinverting agents for the image. 
My They are eminently useful, equally for the theatre or travel, or 
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for military, naval, hunting, racing, and regatta purposes. All 


ee 
=> 


binoculars bear the name of my firm, and are obtainable at manu- 
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facturers’ prices of all good opticians. 
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‘Trieder Binoculars. 


3 times magnifying power, $44.50 6x magnifying power, $54.00 
gx magnifying power, $63.50 12x magnifying power, $72.50 

ih I]lustrated lists with detailed description free on application. 
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i OPTICAL WORKS NEW YORK 

K . 

W Manufacturers of 52 Union Square 

NY ‘ ‘ 

% Photo Lenses and Cameras Head Offices: Berlin—Friedenau 

") 

rh PARIS LONDON 

Ny 22 Rue de |’Entrepét. Ross, Ltd., 111 New Bond St. 

i 

M1 

if 

Mh For Sale in New York by Starr, Ti ffany,Gall & VonLembke; and by leading Jewelers and 

rn Opticians throughout the United States. 
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